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Make better use of space with this table saw 
add-on that doubles as a sanding station. 
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This chisel set gives you the satisfaction of 
using tools you've made yourself. 
hands-on technique 
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Dowel joinery is easy to do, doesn't require 
much in time or tools, and is rock-solid. 
dream shop project 
ON-LINE 
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Compact when stored, this project transforms 
into a one-of-a-kind workcenter in minutes. 
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With just a single setup, you can build great 
drawers in no time at all. 
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Unleash Your Rotary Tool 10 
These handy accessories are a sure-fire way 
to get more from your rotary tool. 

materials & hardware 


Simple Solutions for Hanging Cabinets __ 12 


When it comes to hanging cabinets securely, 
these top-notch solutions do the job right. 


Shop Short Cuts 28 


Check out our shop-tested tips and techniques 
for solving your woodworking problems. 
hands-on technique 


Great-Looking Furniture 40 


Learn how to make better-looking legs with 
one router bit and a simple technique. 
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Cutoffs 


ransformation. That pretty much 

sums up what goes on in most work- 

shops. We work with the space we have, 

transforming it over time (and sometimes 

daily) to suit our needs and the projects 

we're building. To help out with that, this 

issue features a number of ideas for making 
better use of the space you have. 

Our feature project takes this idea to a 
whole new level — literally. It’s a shop 
workcenter that we’ve affectionately nick- 
named “Shoptimus Prime” after the Trans- 
formers® hero from Hasbro. When it’s folded 
up, the workcenter looks like a tall storage 
locker. But when everything is opened up 
and locked in place, you'll have all your 
tools at the ready, a large, rock-solid work- 
surface, and the ability to handle a wide 
range of tasks, as shown in the photo at left. 

Along the same lines, but on a smaller 
scale, is the router table extension wing 
Fold-Away Workcenter you'll find on page 16. Instead of building 
a dedicated router table that takes up a lot 





of space, you simply replace the wing on 


8 Must-Have Chisel Helpers your table saw with a custom, shop-made 


E i version. For even more versatility, you can 
Great results are within easy reach away with 


these simple chisel accessories slip in an optional insert for taking care of 


small-scale, dust-free sanding. 


Su per Options for Tool Storage Finally, if you’re looking for a quick and 
What's the best choice for storing tools? We easy project that will help you clear up the 
take a look at five time-tested methods. clutter in your shop, check out the small 

ng the table : parts carousel (page 14). After building it in 

Easy, Accu rate Joinery the morning, all the hardware that’s a chal- 
A standard saw blade is all you need to cut lenge to find can be organized and ready for 


accurate joinery for your next project. easy access by the afternoon. 


Protect Your Tools — Top Rust Fighters__ 
Keeping your tools rust-free and ready for use 
just got easier with these inexpensive products. 


This symbol lets you know 


Q&A ShopNotes 
ShopNotes. there's more information 


ONLINE | available online at 
Sources CIALA shopNotes.com 
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Multipurpose Benchtop Table 


I use my jig saw frequently inmy in a workpiece. And the slots my circular saw after breaking 
shop. In the past, I would just around the perimeter are perfect down a larger workpiece. 
clamp the workpiece to the edge for attaching quick-release, drill There are 1⁄4" and %" holes 
of my workbench to make the _ press-style clamps. drilled along one end of the table 
cut. But after nearly cutting into I knew that I wanted to use to hold router bits. And I rest my 
my bench one too many times, the table for more than just my router over the large hole in the 
I decided to make the versatile jig saw, so I added some other center of the table between cuts. 
benchtop table you see above. handy features as well. The wide To provide additional support 
The V-notch at slot near the center of the table for a large workpiece, I made 
sf the end of the table is great when making short, a separate assembly that sits at 
ro is great whenIneed straight cuts with the jig saw, but the same height as the table. The 
to cut small curves it’s also a perfect spot to place drawing below has the details. 
ie Serge Duclos 
Ye eee ROUNDOVER Delson, Québec 
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14"-20 
THREADED 
INSERT 


NOTE: pRILL 
HOLES IN RIP 
FENCE TO INSTALL 
THREADED INSERTS 


COUNTERSINK 
HOLES IN 
AUXILIARY FENCE 


M 


Vi á 
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Like many woodworkers, I use my 
table saw for the majority of tasks 
in my shop. For most cuts, the rip 
fence works just fine as is. Some 
tasks, though, like cutting a rabbet 
on the edge of a workpiece, require 
an auxiliary fence to be attached to 
the face of the rip fence. 

I’ve used several methods for 
attaching auxiliary fences in the past. 
Clamps always seem to get in the 
way, and double-sided tape can leave 
a sticky residue. The solution that 


Submit Your Tips Online! 


If you have an original shop tip, we would 
like to consider publishing it. Go to 


ShopNotes.com 


and click on the link 


SUBMIT A TIP 


There, you'll be able to describe 
your tip in detail and upload 
photos or drawings. Or you can 
mail your tip to the editorial 


address shown in the right margin. 


We will pay up to $200 if we 
publish your tip. And if your tip is 
selected as the top tip, you'll also 
receive the Porter-Cable compact 
router kit shown on the right. 
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Simple Auxiliary Fence Vi 


works best for me is to use threaded 
inserts. With a couple of inserts added 
to the face of my rip fence, I can quickly 
add and remove an auxiliary fence. 
The drawing above shows that I 
drilled two countersunk holes in my 
auxiliary fence. I used those holes to 
mark the location for the inserts near 
each end of the rip fence. A couple of 
machine screws are all I need to hold 
everything securely in place. 
Thomas Holloway 
Edwardsville, Illinois 
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NOTE: ALL 
PARTS MADE 
FROM 34" MDF 


BASE 


NOTE: size : 
SPACE BETWEEN . 
SUPPORTS FOR | 
MATERIAL THICKNESS ` 


Case Assembly Stands 


The key to a solid case is getting 
all of the pieces square. But try- 
ing to balance wide workpieces 
on edge during assembly can 
really be a challenge. 

The stands you see in the photo 
at right and in the drawing above 
are the solution I came up with. 
The simple design makes it easy 
to stand your workpieces on edge. 

Three small pieces of MDF are 
all you need to make the stands. 
The base has two dadoes cut par- 
allel to each other and spaced for 
the thickness of the case material. 








NOTE: MAGNET 
SIZES VARY WITH 
WIDTH OF CHISEL 





The two vertical supports cre- 
ate a cradle to hold the work- 
pieces upright. You may want to 
modify the height of the supports 
to work best for your projects. 

I've made several of these stands 
in various sizes for supporting 
material of different thicknesses. 


The only change is the space 
between the supports. 

A couple of these handy help- 
ers for each workpiece is all you 
need for that third hand during 
your next case assembly. 


Jeff Harvey 
Deland, Florida 


Chisel Edge Protector 


A chisel must have a sharp edge 
free of nicks if it’s going to per- 
form well. But this edge can 
be easily damaged, especially 
when tossed in a toolbox for jobs 
away from the shop. 

Instead of using a large tool roll, 
I made edge protectors for each 
of my chisels. You can see in the 


GROOVE IS SIZED TO 
WIDTH OF CHISEL 


BLADE 


MAGNET 


MAGNET 
END VIEW 


photo that they’re just a piece of 
plywood with a shallow groove 
cut to the width of each chisel. A 
piece of hardboard glued to one 
end protects the sharp edge. Anda 
recessed, rare-earth magnet holds 
the chisel in place. 
Lowell Kasden 
Fulton, Maryland 


Va" 
HARDBOARD 


SIDE VIEW 
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Gluing up wide panels can be a 
chore. This is especially true if the 
panel is wider than your work- 
bench because it’s almost impos- 
sible to stand the clamps up while 
positioning your workpieces. 

To avoid this hassle, I came up 
with the solution you see here. 
I made two clamp supports by 
mounting a piece of 2x4 lumber 
to a hardboard base. Notches cut 
along the top edge of the sup- 
ports fit the clamp bars perfectly. 

Now, gluing up a large panel is 
as simple as dropping the clamps 
into the notches and placing the 
panel workpieces in place. 

John Blakeney 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 





Alejandro Balbis of Longueuil, 
Québec keeps his awl in shape 
with adhesive-backed sandpaper 
and a center-drilled dowel. 
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NOTE: SUPPORTS ARE 
CUT FROM 2x45 


NOTCHES IN 
SUPPORTS HOLD 
CLAMP BAR 
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BY EMAIL 


Now you can have the 
best time-saving secrets, 
solutions, and techniques 
sent directly to your email 
inbox. Just go to 
ShopNotes.com 
and click on 
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Calvin Norman of Clarkston, Washington saves BEZA oac ox 
time and space in his shop when finishing shelves. (WALIOMIITo NN Salle on 
He temporarily tacks wide strips of plywood to the (WeIEMNSc teal) < 
ends of each shelf then stacks them to dry. 









Workshop 


one setup 
for perfect 


Locking 





Rabbets 





Create perfect drawer 
joinery in almost no 
time with this simple 


but 


JOINERY 
ANATOMY 


LIP HIDES 
DRAWER SIDE 
END GRAIN 


DRAWER 
FRONT 


TONGUE 
LOCKS INTO 
GROOVE IN 

DRAWER 

SIDE 


S 


DRAWE 
SIDE 


proven method. 


One mark of a quality drawer is 
the joinery used to connect the 
drawer front to the sides. When 
you inspect most fine furniture, 
you'll find two basic drawer 
joinery methods: dovetails and 
locking rabbets. 

When making drawers that 
don’t have a false front, I gener- 
ally use locking rabbet joints. 
Getting them to fit just right can 
be a challenge, though. The joint 
is normally cut on a table saw, 
and the setup can be tricky. 

There is an easier method, 
however, that requires just one 
simple setup. And it’s done witha 


NOTE: DRAWER FRONT 
CAN BE ANY THICKNESS 
GREATER THAN 1⁄2" 


R 
NOTE: DRAWER 
SIDE MUST BE 
Yo" THICK 

8 





slot-cutting bit at the router table. 
The end result is the same — a 
drawer front that locks in place 
while concealing the end grain of 
the sides (inset photo at right). 

Workpieces. Prepare your 
workpieces by planing them to 
the correct thickness. For this tech- 
nique, the sides must be 1" thick. 
The material for the front can be 
any thickness, 4%" or greater. 

Bit & Spacers. To get started, 
you need a 1%" slot-cutting bit. 
You also need two pieces of 
material to use as spacers. You'll 
use a 1⁄4"-thick spacer along the 
face of the fence and a '"-thick 
spacer on the table surface. 

By adding or remov- 
ing these spacers for dif- 
ferent cuts, you can make 
the joint without changing 
your bit height or fence 
setup. Since the precise 
thickness of the spac- 
ers is important, I used 
High-Density  Polyeth- 
viene (HDPE) For ‘mere 





£ 


A Simple But Elegant. Hide 
the end grain of drawer sides 
with this classic joint. 


information on this material, see 
the box on the opposite page. 

Proper setup is the key to this 
technique, and it begins with the 
bit. Start by installing the 1⁄4" slot 
cutter in your router and setting 
the bit height so that the top of the 
cutting edge is 3%" above the table 
top. The fence can then be set so 
the bit will make a %4"-deep cut. 
You may want to make a few test 
cuts on a scrap piece to ensure the 
correct height and depth. 

As I mentioned earlier, you'll 
be using a 1⁄4" and a 4%" spacer 
for this technique. Now is a good 
time to cut your spacer material 
to size. The 1⁄4" material should 
cover the full length of the fence. 
Cut it long enough so when you 
clamp it to the face of the fence 
the clamps won't interfere with 
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the routing. The 4%" spacer is 
used to elevate your workpieces 
on the table surface. Take a look 
at the photo in the box below to 
see what I mean. 

When you clamp the 14" spacer 
to the face of the fence, secure it 
so the bottom edge of the spacer 
is above the table top by about 
446" more than the thickness of 
the drawer front. This leaves 
enough room for both the drawer 
front and the 14" spacer to easily 
fit under it. The table spacer will 
be used later though, so you can 
set it aside for now. 

Drawer Front. When mak- 
ing drawers, I like to start with 
the drawer fronts. The cuts on 
the ends of the drawer front are 
made in three passes with the 
inside face of the front always 
against the table or fence. 

The first cut is made on each 
end of the workpiece with it flat 
on the table (Figure 1). Be sure 
to use a backer board to prevent 
any chipout that may occur. 

For the next cut, slide your 
1g" spacer onto the table surface, 
under the bit, and against the 
fence. Clamp it into place. Now 
make a second pass on each end 
of the drawer front (Figure 2). 

You should now have a 14" 
wide slot, 4" deep. With the table 
spacer still in place, make the 
third cut by standing the drawer 
front on end against the fence 
spacer, as shown in Figure 3. 


FIRST CUT 
14" SPACER 


CLAMP SPACER 
346" ABOVE 
DRAWER FRONT 
THICKNESS 


ROUTER 
TABLE FENCE 








QA.) SECOND CUT 
14" SPACER 





14" SPACER 








SIDE 


AGAINST FENCE | 


NOTE: POSITION 
Ys" SPACER INSIDE FACE OF NOTE: KEEP DRAWER SIDE 


DRAWER FRONT FLAT AGAINST 4" SPACER FOR 
AGAINST FENCE CONSISTENT DEPTH OF CUT 





This cut creates the tongue that 
fits in the drawer side. Make the 
cut, then flip the workpiece end- 
for-end and make the same cut 
on the opposite end. 

Sides. The drawer front is 
now complete. You can remove 
the table spacer and work on the 
sides. Stand the drawer side on 


the right choice for 


Accurate Cuts 


This technique requires a ¥" slot- 
cutting bit and two pieces of mate- 
rial to use as spacers. It’s critical 
that the spacers are exactly 4" and 
Y,"-thick. That’s why I used High- 
Density Polyethylene (HDPE). See 
the material in use in the photo at 
right. Sources on page 51 has the 
details on where to buy this. 

The thickness of many plas- 
tics can vary greatly from one 
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sheet to the next. HDPE is a great 
option to use because it strikes 
a balance between cost and con- 
sistent thickness. 

HDPE is also lightweight and 
flexible so it won’t break or crack 
easily. And workpieces slide 
smoothly across its surface. It’s 
easy to cut at the table saw, so siz- 
ing it to fit your router table and 
fence is no problem. 


¥%" Slot-Cutting Bit 


end, with the inside face against 
the fence spacer. Make the cut as 
shown in Figure 4. Repeat this 
cut for the other side. 

That’s all you need to make 
beautiful drawer joinery that will 
last. I’m sure you'll find this tech- 
nique useful when making draw- 
ers for your next project. A 






¥%" Spacer 


A High-Density Polyethylene. 
The consistent thickness of HDPE 
makes it a great choice for spacers. 
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Accessories 





otary 
Tool 





J 





Your rotary tool will see a lot more snop time 
with these Inexpensive accessories. 


It’s probably safe to say that 
many woodworkers own a rotary 
tool (like a Dremel), whether it’s 
one they purchased or one they 
received as a gift. And Id also be 
willing to bet that many end up 
tucked away in a drawer. 


Accessories 





With Dremel’s EZ Lock mandrel, installing EZ 
Lock accessories is a snap. You can quickly spot 
an EZ Lock accessory by its bat-shaped center 
hole. To install it, simply retract the spring- 
loaded collar on the mandrel, slip on the acces- 
sory, rotate it 90°, then release the collar. 


10 


But while browsing the hard- 
ware aisle at the local home cen- 
ter, I noticed the wide range of 
accessories made for rotary tools. 
I was familiar with the old stand- 
bys like cutting wheels and sand- 
ing drums. But there are a host of 


Cutting 


A common task for a rotary tool 
is cutting. Equipped with a cut- 
ting disk specially designed for 
the material, a rotary tool makes 
it a quick task. A few examples 
are shown below. 

The diamond wheel is great 
for cutting hard materials like 
ceramic floor tile. The carbide 
Wheel cuts and shapes wood, 
plastic, and fiberglass. In 
the main photo above, g% 
you can see how 4 
I’m cutting the head / 
off of a bolt using a i ; 
fiberglass-reinforced ‘= 
cut-off wheel, like 
the Thin Cut at right. 








Diamond wheel 


other accessories that made me 
want to get that old Dremel out of 
the drawer and put it to work. 

You can find these accessories 
at most home centers and hard- 
ware stores. You can also find 
them online at Amazon.com. 


For most materials, you'll get 
better results with a variable- 
speed rotary tool. This way, you 
can slow down the speed to 
minimize burning the material 
or damaging the wheel. Taking it 
slow is the way to go. 


Carbide wheel 


Cut-off 
wheel 







EZ Lock 
THIS: Sie 


= UF 
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2 Grinding 


When it comes to grinding and 
shaping metals, tile, or glass, 
there’s an accessory to help you 
get the job done. Grinding tools 
are available in silicon carbide 
and aluminum oxide. Both types 
are available in a wide variety of 
sizes and shapes. 

You can use silicon carbide 
stones for deburring and shaping 
materials like stone, glass, and 
non-ferrous metals like brass and 
aluminum. The aluminum oxide 
stones work great for removing 


3 Sanding 


Flapwheel 





Sanding 


Silicon carbide 





~ Aluminum 
oxide 


rust, sharpening, and grinding 
all types of steel. 

Grinding wheels work espe- 
cially well for smoothing sur- 
faces and removing rust. The EZ 
Lock grinding wheel, shown in 
the photo at right, allows you to 
use the face of the wheel to grind 
surfaces and edges smooth. 





4 Cleaning & Polishing 


There have been a number of times when I’m trying 
to clean a tight area and a cotton swab just doesn’t 
do the trick. But with the wide selection of brushes, 
abrasives, and felt polishing accessories (with pol- 
ishing compound), cleaning and polishing metals 


takes almost no time or effort at all. 


When cleaning metals or old tools, use the wire 
brushes to remove rust and built-up grime. Then, 
follow up with an abrasive wheel. For a final polish, 
use a felt wheel or cone with polishing compound. 


Woven 
abrasive 
wheel 












Detail abrasive 
brush 


A rotary tool 
excels at help- 
ing you sand 
small details and 
hard-to-reach areas. You'll find a 
variety of sizes, grits, and shapes 
such as drums, flap wheels, and 
disks. Just a few are shown above. 

One of the more unique sand- 
ing tools I’ve grown to appreciate 
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is the abrasive brush. You can see 


the fine brush (220-grit) on the 
left and the medium brush (120- 
grit) in the photo above. There’s 
also a 36-grit, coarse brush. The 
abrasive is incorporated into the 
rubber bristles. They’re great for 
sanding small areas and details. 





If you shop around, you'll be sur- 
prised at the number of accesso- 
ries you can buy for carving and 
engraving. These steel, carbide, 
or diamond-coated burrs and 


Diamond 
point 






High-speed *\ 
steel cutter 


3 Carving & Engraving 





Wire 
brushes 


cutters are designed for carving, 
etching, engraving, or shaping all 
sorts of materials. 

I’ve used the diamond burrs 
to etch designs on glass for cabi- 
net doors. The high-speed steel 
cutters work great for carving 
patterns on wood (left photo). 
The dozens of types, shapes, and 
sizes of cutters make it easy to be 
creative with your rotary tool. fA 
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Felt cone 
& wheel 






Hardware 


shop-quty 








abinet 
angers 








With the right hardware, 
installing and supporting 
shop cabinets Is easy. 


Y Fasteners. 
Select fasteners 
appropriate for 
the wall type and 
weight of your 
cabinet. 





Tapcon 
fasteners 






All-in-one Se 
screw anchor 


The last thing you want to hap- 
pen to a wall cabinet full of 
tools or shop supplies is to have 
it come loose and crash to the 
floor. Fortunately, this scenario is 
avoidable with a little common 
sense and the right hardware. 

I found a few cabinet hangers 
that are worth a look. They range 
from classic standbys to newer, 
adjustable hangers that make 
cabinet installation a breeze. 





i2 





The Right Fasteners. Before 
I talk about the hangers, I want 
to review your options for secur- 
ing them to the wall. You can see 
several examples in the lower 
left photo. Your choice depends 
on the wall construction and the 
weight of the cabinet when it’s 
loaded up with supplies. 

I try to secure the cabinet 
hanger into a wall stud when- 
ever possible using at least a #10 
woodscrew or 1⁄4" lag screw. Use 
a screw length that will go into 
the stud at least 14%" to 2". 

If you can’t secure a fastener 
into a stud, use a hollow wall 
anchor, like a toggle lock or strap 
toggle. Just make sure they’re 
rated for the total weight of the 
cabinet and its contents. 

For concrete or block walls, 
Tapcon screws are easy to install. 
Just drill a hole with the carbide 
masonry bit included with most 
screws. Then drive the fastener 
into the hole. I find an impact 
driver is great for this task. 


CABINET HANGERS 


After you've selected the appro- 
priate fastener, you're left with 





owe? Je) 
re Hv 






A Ultimate Adjustability. Lee 
Valleys cabinet hanger offers 
three-way adjustment. 


a variety of choices in hangers. I 
want to mention a few that I like 
to use in my shop. 

3-Way Adjustment. The 
L-shaped hanger shown above 
is a great choice for shop cabi- 
nets. A pair costs less than $20. 
The hanger mounts to the top 
of the cabinet with the included 
carriage bolt. The slotted hanger 
base allows up to 1" front-to-back 
adjustment in order to compen- 
sate for an uneven wall. 

The large opening in the ver- 
tical leg of the hanger slips onto 
a grooved plastic cam that you 
secure to the wall with a 4"-dia. 
fastener. By rotating the cam, you 
can adjust the vertical position 
as much as 1⁄4" to level the cabi- 
net. You have approximately 1" 
side-to-side adjustment by sim- 
ply sliding the hanger along the 
groove in the edge of the cam. 
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SLOT IN 
CABINET 
BRACKET 














A Tab & Slot. 
This adjustable 
1 flush mount 
from Rockler 

| allows a little 
side-to-side 
positioning. 





Positive Engagement. The 
next three types of hangers I want 
to talk about are all a variation of 
the traditional French cleat. One 
piece of the hanger is attached to 
the back of the cabinet. Its mat- 
ing piece is fastened to the wall. 
They’re easy to install, inexpen- 
sive, and interlock to support a 
lot of weight. That’s a combina- 
tion that’s hard to beat. 

Adjustable Flush Mount. The 
type of hanger shown in the left 
drawing above has been around 
for a lot of years. The difference 
with this model is that the slot in 
the female portion is wider than 
the mating tab. This allows for a 
little side-to-side “wiggle room” 
for aligning the parts when 
mounting the hangers and later 
when hanging the cabinets. 

Z-Clips. Another time-tested 
hanger is the Z-clip shown in the 
center drawings above. The mat- 
ing parts provide a strong con- 
nection. These aluminum extru- 
sions are sold in precut sections 
or longer strips (up to 36") you 
can cut to length. 
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THIS 
BRACKET 
MOUNTS 
TO WALL 











A Z-Clips. 
Available 
IN various 


connectors 
interlock for 
| strength. 


Strong & Level. A similar 
hanger made from two alumi- 
num extrusions is the Hangman 
shown in the photo and draw- 
ings below. The wall-mounted 
portion includes a level for a 
foolproof installation. The piece 
mounted to the cabinet wedges 
behind the mating piece on the 
wall for a strong connection. 

High-Tech Hangers. The last 
type of hanger I want to men- 
tion is shown in the drawing on 


FLANGE 
ENGAGES 
WALL-MOUNTED 
BRACKET 

















lengths, these 








PLASTIC CAP 








the upper right. It includes three 
screws you can adjust through a 
small slot cut in the back of the 
cabinet. You get up to 4" adjust- 
ment in tilt and vertical position 
by turning the top two screws. 
The bottom screw locks the cabi- 
net onto the wall. A plastic cap 
covers the slot after you’ve made 
all of the adjustments. 
Regardless of your choice, all 
these hangers provide peace of 
mind when hanging cabinets. 


LEVEL ENSURES 
CABINETS ARE 
PLUMB AND LEVEL 





SET SCREW 
LOCKS CABINET 
IN PLACE 


A Unique. This 
hanger from 
Lee Valley can 
be adjusted 
from inside the 
cabinet. 
Tilt 
adjustment 











Depth ‘ 
adjust- $) 
ment 

o3 S 
Locking ~ iE 
screw 





A Modern Cleat. 
A built-in level 
makes installing 
cabinets with this 
Hangman hanger 
a breeze. 


storage solutions 


Keep a variety 
of hardware 
at hand with 

this benchtop 

organizer. 


One thing that frustrates me 
when building a project is having 
to round up all the screws and 
other hardware I need. The hard- 
ware carousel shown above helps 
to organize all the parts and fas- 
teners and end that frustration. 

You can build it in short order 
with just a few supplies. All you 
need are some plastic bins, a lazy 
Susan bearing, a few strips of alu- 
minum bar stock, and a quarter 
sheet of plywood. 
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The best part is the carousel sits 
right on the benchtop. Plus, the 
bins are easily removed to take 
them right where I need them. 

A Round Base. To get started, 
take a look at the drawings on 
the next page. They show you 
how everything goes together. 
I worked from the bottom up, 
beginning with the round base. 

To create a circle, I used a com- 
pass to lay out the circle then 
headed over to the band saw. 





After cutting close to the line, 
you can sand the edge smooth. 
The next step is to rout a 4" 
roundover on the top edge before 
moving on to the platform. 

Square Platform. The plat- 
form holds the four vertical pan- 
els that support the bins. It’s sim- 
ply square with rounded corners. 
Once that’s complete, you can 
make the four panels. 

Panels. As shown in the draw- 
ing, all of the panels are identical. 
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LIP ON PLASTIC BINS 


FITS OVER BRACKETS — ~A 





NOTE: INSTALL 
BRACKETS AFTER 
PANELS ARE 
ASSEMBLED 


Yo"-RAD. A 





After cutting them to size, round 
over one corner. 


oe A 


Panel Assembly. Detail ‘a 
shows how the four panels are 
assembled with screws. The only 
trick is to stagger the screw loca- 
tions vertically to avoid interfer- 
ing with one another. Once the 
panels are assembled, attach this 
unit to the platform. 

Aluminum Brackets. To make 
it easy to store the plastic bins, 
I made some hanging brackets 
from aluminum strips. Detail ‘c’ 
shows how the two-piece brack- 
ets work. They’re all identical, 
so it’s easy to set up an assembly 
line process to cut and drill them. 

Before drilling the screw holes, 
I fastened the two pieces together 
with cyanoacrylate (CA) glue. 
To position the brackets on each 
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#8 x 1%" Fh 
WOODSCREW 


—~ 























PLATFORM 
(10" x 10") 






#6 x Y2" Rh 
WOODSCREWS 









TRACE ACCESS 
HOLE FROM LAZY 
SUZAN BEARING 
AND DRILL 
THROUGH BASE 


of the four panels, I drew layout 
lines to locate the bottom edge. 
Fastening the Bearing. Now 
you're ready to mate the panel 
and platform assembly to the 
base. Simply center the lazy 
Susan bearing on the base and 
mark the location for the large 
access hole and screw holes. After 
drilling the access hole, fasten the 
bearing to the base. Now you can 
line up the access hole with each 
screw hole and attach the plat- 
form assembly to the bearing. 
All that’s left to do now is slip a 
dozen bins onto the brackets and 
fill them full of your most-often 
used screws and fasteners. $Å 














| WOODSCREW 














de | ASSEMBLING 

| EAD — (| PANELS 

| #8 x 34" Fh 

! WOODSCREW 

Œ BRACKET FRONT 

i (1" x 414" - Vie" Alum.) 

| D BRACKET REAR 

( 


Yo" x 44" - Ye" Alum.) 


PE LAZY SUZAN 
SUZAN 
BEARING TO 
PLATFORM 
THROUGH 
ACCESS HOLE 
IN BASE 


#8 x 12" Fh 


SCREWDRIVER 


SIDE VIEW 


"-DIA. LAZY 


SUZAN BEARING NOTE: ALL PARTS 


EXCEPT BRACKETS 
ARE MADE FROM 
34" BALTIC BIRCH 


¥o" ROUNDOVER PLYWOOD 


To download a 
SketchUp model, 
go to: 
ShopNotes.com 
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ON-LINE 
EXTRAS 





Materials & 
Hardware 


Base (1) 

Platform (1) 
Panels (4) 

Bracket Rears (12) 
Bracket Fronts (12) 


15-dia. - 3⁄4 Ply. 

10 x 10 - 3⁄4 Ply. 

5 x 12 - 3⁄4 Ply. 

Y x 44 - Ye" Alum. 
1x 44% - Ye" Alum. 


moO F > 


e (1) 9"-dia. Lazy Susan Bearing 

e (1) 4" x 60" - Ye" Aluminum Bar (Parts ‘D’) 
e (1) 1" x 60" - Ye" Aluminum Bar (Parts ʻE’) 
e (8) #6 x 4" Rh Woodscrews 

e (16) #8 x 14" Fh Woodscrews 

o (24) #8 x %" Fh Woodscrews 

e (12) 5%"L x 44%"W x 3H Plastic Bins 
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best built j jigs & fixtures 


extension wing 


= 


cod 


= 





Sanding Station. Replace the 
router plate with a down-draft insert to 
keep the air clean while sanding. 


Maximize the benefits of this essential tool without 
sacrificing valuable floor space in your shop. 


Floor space is at a premium in 
most shops. So when I add a 
new tool to my shop, I like to 
find ways to make the best use 
of the space that’s available. One 
essential shop tool that doesn’t 
have to take up additional room 
is a router table. 
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The solution is the table in the 
main photo above. It replaces the 
extension wing of your table saw. 
Plus, it does double duty as a sand- 
ing station. You simply switch 
out the router insert plate for an 
attachment with integrated dust 
collection (inset photo above). 


The wing comes together with 
basic construction and easy-to-find 
hardware. Just be aware that you 
may have to modify the plans to 
fit your table saw. So you'll need to 
check the dimensions of your saw 
before you get started and make the 
necessary adjustments. 
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FRAME & TOP 


At the core of the wing is a sturdy 
frame that attaches securely to 
your saw. It’s pretty straightfor- 
ward, but there are a few compo- 
nents that make it unique. 

Ribs are added to the frame to 
help support the insert plate. And 
a front filler piece provides sup- 
port for a combination T-track/ 
miter slot. The entire table is 
topped with hardboard and lami- 
nate for a smooth, flat surface. 

Frame. I started by cutting the 
end rails to size and then making 
a dado near each end. Rabbets 
on the ends of the front and back 
rails fit in these dadoes (Figure 
1c). And a long rabbet on the top 
edge of the front and back rails 
secure the top in place. 

As I mentioned, the ribs sup- 
port the insert plate. In order to 
allow the insert plate to rest on 
the ribs, the opening between 
them is %" narrower than the 
insert plate. Tongues cut on one 
end of the ribs fit into dadoes cut 
in the back rail (Figure 1b). And 
large notches on the other end 
help secure the ribs to the front 
filler (Figure 2a). 

Before fitting the front filler, I 
glued a cleat to each end rail that 
helps support the top (Figure 2b). 
With the front filler in place, you 
can cut a back filler and use it as 
a spacer when attaching the ribs 
to the front filler. After gluing the 
assembly together, you can round 
the two outside corners of the 
frame at the band saw (Figure 2). 

Top. I cut a hardboard top to 
fit inside the frame. And then 
added a laminate skin to cover 
the whole assembly. Cut the lam- 
inate oversized and glue it to the 
top and frame. A flush trim bit in 
a handheld router makes quick 
work trimming the excess mate- 
rial (Figure 3a). 

Track & Insert. Use a dado 
blade to cut the groove for the 
combination track. The opening 
for the insert plate can be made 
with a jig saw and a handheld 
router. You can find all the details 
in Shop Short Cuts on page 29. 
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(1%" x 26") 





b. tor view 


NOTE: ALL PARTS 
ARE 34"-THICK 
HARDWOOD 
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NOTE: RIBS ARE 
SPACED TO SUPPORT 
INSERT PLATE 















NOTE: FRAME IS 
SIZED TO FIT 
BETWEEN RAILS 
OF TABLE SAW 










© 
FRONT RAIL 
(1%" x 26") 


SIDE VIEW 


2 FIGURE 







BACK FILLER 
(1%4" x 11") 
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(114" x 11%") 


G X Ss S 
FRONT |z 
FILLER 

(2%4" x 24") > 








#8 x I4" T 


WOODSCREW 





(15" x 29") 


NOTE: GLUE 
SKIN TO TOP AND 
FRAME WITH 
CONTACT CEMENT 
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á TOP 
(12" x 251%" - 14" Hdbd.) 





r ,. 


Fh WOODSCREW 
(INCLUDED { 


> ROUTER 
WITH TRACK) PS INSERT PLATE 








COMBINATION 
TRACK 


; NOTE: 
dg SEE SHOP 
SHORTCUTS ON 
/ PAGE 29 FOR MORE 
ON INSTALLING 

INSERT PLATE 







NOTE: ~ 
DRILL HOLES IN BACK) N 
AND END RAILS TO = 
ATTACH TABLE TO TABLE SAW 







~ SIDE VIEW 
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NOTE: ALL 


34"-THICK HARDWOOD 

















14"-20 


THREADED 
INSERT 
L 


1%" 


=| 







PARTS ARE 








=@ 


SUPPORT 
N (214" x 4") 





EA N 













adding a Fence 





The router table wing is opera- 
tional at this point. But for more 
versatility I added a fence. The 
fence isn’t complicated — it’s just 
a face, a base, and a few supports. 
Base. I started by cutting the 
base to size and then drilled 
holes to establish the ends of the 
slots used to secure the fence to 
the table. The rest of the waste is 
removed with a jig saw. 
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STUDDED KNOB 


1⁄4" FLAT WASHER 
hs / 


> 








A Featherboard. 
track to add a featherboard to the table. Or 
attach it to the fence with threaded inserts. 


Y%"-20 x 1” 


FENCE FACE 
(2%" x 27") 






; FENCE BASE 
(4" x 27") 












ae" x 54" 
LAG SCREW 
w/ WASHER 


Va" x Va" 
RABBET 
A 


To provide clearance for a wide 
range of router bits, cut a semi- 
circular notch centered along 
the front edge of the base. I cut 
the notch at the band saw then 
sanded it smooth with a sand- 
ing drum. A chamfer around 
the top edge of the notch helps 
direct debris into the dust col- 
lector. This is easily done with a 
chamfer bit in a hand-held router. 


Fence & Table Accessories 


< Bit Guard. Threaded inserts in the 
fence make it easy to add a router bit 
guard for added safety. 


Use the combination 





SIDE VIEW 2. 


LOCKING | 
KNOB < 


FRONT VIEW 


TOP VIEW 


d. 


You can then cut the supports to 
size and attach them to the base 
with screws, as in Figure 5a. 

Face. The face of the fence isjust 
a single piece with a notch cut out 
at the band saw. Cut it to shape 
first and then make the notch. 

For safety, I wanted to be able 
to attach a bit guard or a feath- 
erboard to the fence. So I added 
three threaded inserts to the face 
of the fence, which lets me attach 
either accessory as necessary. 

Figure 5b shows the locations 
to drill the holes for the inserts. 
It’s important to note that the 
spacing of the holes is specific 
to the accessories I used. You 
can see them in use in the main 
photo on page 16 and in the box 
to the left. For information on 
where to buy these items, see 
Sources, page 51. 
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Complete the fence by gluing 
the face to the base and screw- 
ing it to the supports. Then you 
can add threaded inserts to the 
table and attach the fence with 
studded knobs as shown in Fig- 
ure 2 on the opposite page. Now 
you're ready to start routing. 


SANDING STATION 


Sanding is one of my least favor- 
ite activities when working on 
a project. The fine dust not only 
makes a mess in the shop, but can 
impact your health, as well. The 
downdraft insert you see in the 
drawing at right is a great way to 
control the dust at the source. 

It has a perforated hardboard 
dust plate that’s the same size as 
the router insert plate. So it fits 
perfectly in the opening on the 
router table. The drawing in the 
lower right-hand corner gives 
the details for locating the holes. 

The dust plate attaches to a 
basic frame with a hardboard 
bottom. The front and back 
pieces of the frame are attached 
to the sides with screws. A large, 
4"-dia. hole is cut in the center of 
the bottom plate for a dust port. 

I added a spacer to the under- 
side of the assembly so that the 
flange on the dust port sits below 
the bottom. This helps improve 
the airflow. The spacer is just two 
pieces of 34" MDF glued together 


#8 x 34" Fh | 


WOODSCREW 
FRAME SIDE 
(34" x 14" a 634") 
#8 x 114" Fh 


WOODSCREW 


FRAME FRONT/BACK 
(34" 14" = 1034") 


BOTTOM PLATE (©) 
(814" x 1034" - V4" Hdbd.) 


WOODSCREW 


DUST PORT SPACERS P) 
(6" x 6" 2 54" MDF) 


NOTE: SIZE THE l 
HOLE IN THE BOTTOM 

PLATE AND DUST PORT 
SPACERS FOR YOUR DUST 
COLLECTOR CONNECTIONS 


with a 4"-dia. hole through the 
center. Align the hole in the 
spacer with the hole in the bot- 
tom during assembly. 

You can see in the drawings 
that the dust port I used is actu- 
ally a 4"-to-21⁄" reducer. This is 
because I use my shop vacuum 
for collecting the dust. Be sure to 
size the spacer for your needs. 

With the table in place on your 
saw, you've added two addi- 
tional tools to your woodwork- 
ing arsenal. You're sure to be able 
to put them to use on your next 
woodworking project. A 


Materials & Hardware 
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A Front Rail (1) TN a6 e (1) Router Insert Plate 

B Back Rail (1) % x Vy - 26 e (1) Combination Track 

C End Rails (2) %xVh-12% e (16) #8 x 1%" Fh Woodscrews 
D Ribs (2) %4 x VW%q- W% e (16) #8 x 3⁄4" Fh Woodscrews 
E Back Filler (1) Y4x 14 - 11 e (2) Ae" x 3⁄4" Lag Screws 

F Front Filler (1) Ya X 2⁄4 - 24 e (2) 5⁄6" Flat Washers 

G Cleats (2) y4 x 14 -1 e (5) Ys'-20 Threaded Inserts 
H Top (1) 12 x 25% - Y4 Hdbd. e (2) 14"-20 x 1" Star Knobs 

I Skin (1) 15 x 29 Rgh. - Plastic Laminate e (2) 14"-20 x 1" Round Knobs 

J Fence Base (1) Y4x 4-27 e (4) Y4" Flat Washers 

K Supports (4) Vax 24 - 4 e (1) Router Table Dust Port 

L Fence Face (1) Ya X 2’ - 27 e (1) Router Bit Guard 

M Frame Front/Back (2) Vy x Vs - 10% e (1) Featherboard 

N Frame Sides (2) Ya x 1⁄4 - 6% e (1) 4"-to-2/4" Dust Port Reducer 
O Bottom Plate (1) 84 x 10% - Y4 Hdbd. 

P Dust Port Spacers (2) 6 x 6 - % MDF 

Q Dust Plate (1) 9% x 1% - % Hdbd. 


#8 x 34" Fh _ >I 

























NOTE: SECURE 
SPACERS TO 
BOTTOM PLATE 
BEFORE ATTACHING 
DUST PLATE 


DUST PLATE (tor view) 
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Chisel Set 


These hand-made, specialty chisels are sure to be 
a treasured addition to your hand too! collection. 


When our designer, Chris Fitch, 
showed up in our shop with this 
set of chisels, everyone dropped 
what they were doing to take a 
look. They got a lot of attention. 

The first thing you notice is 
the detail of the brass and steel 
bolster that ties into the cocobolo 
handle. Then your eye is drawn 
down the blade by the slight 
chamfer along the edges. 

But what really matters is the 
“business end” where the steel 
meets wood. The long paring 
chisel allows you to make fine, 
controlled cuts while the skew 
chisels get into tight corners. All 
three are sure to make great addi- 
tions to your shop. 
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Skew Chisels. The 
angled cutting edge 
excels at paring and 
cleaning up those 
hard-to-reach areas, 
like the hand-cut, | 
half-blind dovetails 
you see here. 
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5/4" PARING CHISEL: 14°/6" OVERALL LENGTH 
Yo" SKEW CHISELS: 129" OVERALL LENGTH 





Paring Chisel. The long, thin blade of the paring chisel flexes to 
allow you to trim tenon shoulders (inset photo). But where it really 
shines is making those long, fine paring cuts (lower photo). 
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HARDWOOD 
HANDLE 
IS TURNED 
ON A LATHE 





BRASS GAS 
FITTING 
SERVES AS 
A FERRULE 


NOTE: 
ASSEMBLED 
TANG IS 
FASTENED 
INTO HOLE 
IN HANDLE 


Cc — 


iene 


Materials & 
Hardware 


A Steel Blade (3) W% x 3⁄4 -12 
B Brass Bolster (3) e x 34 -42 
C Steel Bolster (3) W xn -4% 
D Handle (3) 12-dia. x 4% 


e (3) %4'"-20 Flared Tube Gas Fitting 
e (1) *42'-dia. x 12" Brass Rod 
e (1) *A2'-dia. x 12" Brass Rod 


BRASS 
BOLSTER IS 
SANDWICHED STEEL BOLSTER 





BETWEEN _H CAP ADDS 
BLADE AND EYE CATCHING 
STEEL CAP DETAIL 


| 


BRASS ROD USED TO 
RIVET BOLSTER TO BLADE 


Ve 


% 


BRASS AND STEEL 
PARTS FILED AND 
SANDED TO SHAPE 


Za 


PARING & SKEW 
BLADES 


(ACTUAL SIZE) 


SE, E 


shaping the 


Blades 


To make the chisels, you’ll work 
on the blades first. The blades 
for the paring chisel and skew 
chisels start out the same. You'll 
be shaping them from %4"-wide x 
¥'-thick O1 tool steel bar stock. 
The skew chisels will be ground 
down to their narrower 1" width 
later. You’ll add the brass and 
steel bolsters and then harden 
and temper the blades before 
adding the hardwood handle. 

The great thing about working 
with O1 tool steel is that it’s rela- 
tively soft. It'll take a little bit of 
work to cut and shape the steel 
and brass, but it’s manageable if 
you try not to hurry. 

Start with Templates. The 
shape of the top of the blade, 
tang, and bolsters is identical on 


MAINTAIN 
SHARP, 
SQUARE 
SHOULDERS 


SKEW CHISEL 
BLADE 
BLANKS 


ARE 
26" LONG 


30° 
PARING 
CHISEL 
BLADE 
BLANK IS 
12" LONG 


25° BEVEL 
ANGLE 


A File the Edge Bevels. Its 
best to take long, even strokes 
for consistent bevels. 
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) le to scribe layout lines. 
SIDE a ee 


all three chisels. The easiest way 
to lay out the shape is to use a 
template. You can use the full-size 
drawings in the margins to make 
templates. I glued the drawings 
to a piece of posterboard and 
then cut out the shapes with a 
sharp hobby knife. 

To lay out the shapes on the 
brass and steel, I coated the metal 
with layout dye. (A permanent 
marker works just as well.) Just 
follow the template with a sharp 
metal scribe or awl to create 
clean, crisp lines, as you can see 
in the photo above. 

Cut, Grind, & File. I used a 
hack saw to cut the tang portion 
of the three pieces for each chisel. 
The only part that requires a lit- 
tle care is keeping the shoulders 
square. You can see what I mean 
in the margin drawing on the left. 

To create the curved sections 
of the blade, you can use a hack 
saw to remove most of the waste. 


Then you can smooth the curve 
with a coarse sanding drum. 
You don’t need to be too fussy at 
this point — you'll do the final 





A Rough Bevel. A coarse stone 
or sandpaper makes quick work 
of forming the rough bevel. 





shaping and smoothing after the 
two bolster pieces are riveted to 
the blade blank. 

Skew Blades. If you’re mak- 
ing the pair of skew chisels, 
you'll need to do one more thing. 
The finished blades are only 1%" 
wide, so you'll need to grind and 
file 4" off each side. The margin 
drawing shows you where the 
blade narrows just below the 
location of the bolster. A pair of 
scribed lines serve as your guide 
when grinding and filing. 

Again, a sanding drum helps 
smooth the arc that transitions 
from the %" to 4%" width. Finally, 
smooth the straight edges with a 
file before filing the bevels. 

Bevel Edges. The decorative 
bevel along the top edges of the 
blade also serves a couple of 
practical purposes. It softens the 
top edge and allows the chisel to 
get into tight corners. 

To create the bevel, I attached 
the blade to a wide hardwood 
blank with double-sided tape. 
The thickness of the blank 
matched the width of the blade 
(far left photo). The wide blank 
elevates the blade above your 
benchtop to provide clearance for 
filing the bevels. 

After clamping the blank in a 
vise, use a coarse file to remove 
most of the waste. To create a 
consistent bevel, I’ve found that it 
helps to make long strokes along 
the entire length of the bevel. Fin- 
ish up with a smooth file and a 
120-grit sanding block. 

Rough Bevel. At this point 
I took the opportunity to form 
the rough bevels on the ends of 
the blade. For the skew chisels, 
you'll need to grind the 30° skew 
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Drill for Rivets. Use CA glue 
to fasten the bolsters to the 
blade before drilling rivet holes. 


angle before creating the rough 
25° bevel angle. Take a look at the 
margin drawing on the opposite 
page for the details. 

The steel is soft enough to 
make forming the bevel an easy 
task using a honing guide and 
a coarse diamond stone. Coarse 
sandpaper works just as well. 
You don’t need to form a sharp 
edge at this point. You'll do that 
after the handle is attached. 

Adding the Bolster. You can 
set the blade aside for now and 
start to work on the brass and 


steel pieces that make up the 





Hardening. Use pliers to 
hold the blade blank while you 
heat it to an orange-red glow. 
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Peen the Rivets. With the 
rivets slightly proud, peen them 
on both sides. 


decorative bolster. You'll find 
full-size patterns in the right 
margin. The layout process is the 
same — coat the blanks with dye 
and then scribe the pattern. 

The parts that will require the 
most attention are the visible, 
tapered portions. Both pieces are 
lightly chamfered along these 
edges. Note that the steel piece is 
also slightly tapered in thickness 
(see the side view on the right). 

Rivets. With these pieces in 
hand, you'll work on attaching 
them to the blade blank. I started 
by marking the hole locations for 
the rivets with a center punch. 
Using a gel cyanoacrylate (CA) 
glue, align the bolster pieces on 
the blade and clamp them in 
place for a few minutes. Then 
you can drill the four rivet holes 
through the stack, as you can see 
in the left photo above. 





Quenching. Quickly immerse 


the hot blank into oil and move it 
around to cool the blade. 


ke T, -2s 4 Tie 
densi) as 
a 
= 
— 






Smooth the Arc. A sanding 
drum is perfect for making the 
arc flush on all three pieces. 


Short lengths of brass rod form 
the rivets. Use a ball-peen ham- 
mer to “mushroom” the rivets, 
locking the bolster to the blade. 
A little filing and sanding will 
make everything smooth, as you 
can see in the photos above. 

Hardening & Tempering. 
Since the steel is pretty soft, it 
won't hold a sharp edge for very 
long. As shown on the left, you'll 
need to harden it by heating the 
cutting end to an orange-red 
glow, then quickly quenching it 
in a can of vegetable oil. (It’s best 
to do this outdoors.) I used MAPP 
gas since it burns a little hotter 
than propane. You can still use a 
propane torch, but it might take a 
little longer to heat up the blade. 

The steel is hardened at this 
point, but brittle. To temper the 
steel so it will maintain a sharp 
edge, you'll need to heat it in the 
oven following the instructions 
included with the steel. Mine 
specified 450°F for one hour. The 
blade and bolster clean up nicely 
with a buffing wheel and a little 
polishing compound. 
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(ACTUAL SIZE) 


NOTE: 
BLANK 
SIZE IS 
34" WIDE 
x 42" 
LONG 


Yao" 
CHAMFER 


(ACTUAL SIZE) 


SIZE IS 
34" WIDE 


turning the 





Ferrule. A simple 
brass gas fitting 


Serves as a 


ferrule. 


Now that the metal work is done, 
you can turn your attention to 
making the handle. I chose coco- 
bolo for an attractive comple- 
ment to the brass and steel. A 
brass gas fitting serves as the 
ferrule and a nice transition from 
the blade to the hardwood han- 
dle. (When working with exotic 
woods, be sure to wear a dust 
mask. Some woods can cause 
allergic reactions.) 

A Brass Ferrule. The first 
order of business is to obtain the 
brass fitting that makes up the 
ferrule (photo at left). You'll use 
it to size the tenon on the handle. 
The first step is to drill a %" cen- 
ter hole in the fitting, as shown 
below. This hole provides a cen- 
terpoint for mounting the handle 





HANDLE KD. 


TURN HARDWOOD HANDLE 
TO ROUGH ROUND SHAPE 


(ACTUAL SIZE) 


USE A FILE TO 
SHAPE FERRULE 


TURN HANDLE AND 
FERRULE TO FINAL SHAPE 
THEN SAND SMOOTH 


ANANE 


TENON 
ENGAGES 
THREADS 


HOLE, 
234" DEEP 







FERRULE MADE 
FROM BRASS 
GAS FITTING 






SEE 


EASE CORNER 
WITH SANDPAPER 
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Shaping a Handle. The lath 
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e is the perfect tool to shape the 








exotic hardwood handle and brass ferrule. Take it slow and steady 


to get a smooth, polished handle. 


assembly on the tailstock of your 
lathe after you turn the tenon on 
the handle blank. You'll start on 
that task next. 

As you can see in the lower 
left photo below, the next step 
in making the handle is to turn 
a tenon on the end of the handle 
blank. You're aiming for a fit that 
engages the threads on the brass 





e 


Center Hole. A small center 
hole serves as a centerpoint for 
mounting on the lathe. 


ak s 


Turn a short 


Turn a Tenon. 
tenon on the end of the handle 
blank to fit the ferrule. 


fitting (lower right photo). You'll 
want to maintain a square shoul- 
der on the handle for a tight fit 
with the brass fitting. Once you 
can thread the fitting onto the 
tenon so it rests tight against the 
shoulder, apply a little epoxy to 
fasten the fitting permanently. 
Turn the Handle. Now you 
can mount the handle and ferrule 
assembly on your lathe to begin 
shaping it. First, you'll do some 
rough shaping to turn the handle 
round. I used a roughing gouge 
to remove the bulk of the waste. 
Next, you'll need to turn the 
brass fitting round. This is easy 
enough to do with a coarse file 
while running the lathe at low 
speed (upper left photo, opposite 
page). Then switch to a smooth 
file to home in on the final shape 
of the handle and ferrule, as 
shown in the drawing at left. 





Checking the Fit. Turn the 
tenon close to its final size, then 
check the fit in the threads. 
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handle round, use a series of files to bring them 


to final shape before sanding. 


To create a satin sheen on the 
handle assembly, sand it while 
the lathe is running with progres- 
sively finer grits of sandpaper. I 
started with 120-grit and worked 
my way up through 600-erit 
(upper right photo). For a higher 
gloss, you can sand to a higher 
grit and apply a wax with the 
handle still spinning on the lathe. 
I simply sprayed my handles 
with a coat of lacquer. 








‘ 
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Hole for Handle. Drill the %46" 
hole so you can begin to mate 
the blade with the handle. 


A Smooth Finish. Use progressively finer grits 


of sandpaper to smooth the handle and ferrule 


while they're spinning on the lathe. 


Fitting the Tang. The final 
step in the process is fitting the 
blade assembly into the handle. 
To avoid gaps between the blade 
and ferrule, you'll want to exer- 
cise a little patience. The goal is 
for the shoulders of the tang to fit 
tight against the face of the fer- 
rule with no noticeable gaps. 

Start with a Round Hole. 
Before you can start fitting the 
tang to the handle, you need to 
enlarge the hole in the ferrule. I 
used the 44" center hole in the fer- 
rule as a guide (upper left photo 
below). A wood handscrew with 





Shape the Hole. Use small 
files to square the hole while 
test-fitting the tang. 





Shaping the Tang. Round over the sharp 
make it easier to fit into the handle. Continue shaping the tang and 
hole in the handle until the fit is seamless. 
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a V-notch cut in each jaw makes 
it easy to clamp the handle for 
drilling. Then use a %6" bit to 
drill the hole for the tang. 

File & Fit. Here is where 
patience comes into play. You're 
going to file the sharp corners 
of the tang round and shape the 
hole in the ferrule to a square 
shape (photos below). 

The target here is a snug fit. 
Aim to get the tang of the blade 
into the handle to the point 
where the shoulders are within 
14" to 1⁄2" of the ferrule. 

You should be able to drive the 
handle onto the blade with a few 
light taps. But you need to apply 
some epoxy into the hole first. 
Then lightly tap the handle until 
the shoulders on the blade are 
butted tight against the end of 
the brass ferrule. 

Polish & Hone. Now is 
the time to wipe the blade 
clean with lacquer thinner and 
polish it with a little paste wax 
to help prevent rust. The last 
thing to do is hone the edge. 
Start by flattening the back, 
working your way from 
coarse through fine grits. I 
like to use waterstones for 
this task. Finally, hone 
the bevel to a razor- 
sharp edge using the 
same process. Now 
you can put the 
edge to wood for a 
final test. 
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Fitting. 

Once you've 
achieved a 
snug fit, secure 
the handle to 
the blade with a 
little epoxy. 


Technique 


Dowel 4 
Joinery 





Learn how to get better 
results with this time- 
tested joinery method. 


Anatomy. The 
right dowels, 
accurate holes, 
and a little glue 
add up toa 
strong joint. 


Dowel joinery has been in use for 
well over a century. And for good 
reason — it’s a quick and strong 
alternative to mortise and tenon 
joints. My first attempts at get- 
ting good results, however, were 
less than perfect. Here are a few 
fundamental tips and techniques 
I learned that are keys to success. 

An Anatomy Lesson. In the 
photo below, you can see a few 
qualities of a good dowel joint. 
The holes align perfectly; the 
dowels fit tightly in the holes; 
and the joint line between the 
workpieces is gap-free. 

Square Cuts. A strong dowel 
joint starts with workpieces that 


Stile 


are square. Making accurate cuts 
at the table saw is important. 
After the pieces are cut to size, 
you'll need to make a decision 
about the dowels you use. 
Dowel Selection. The best 
dowels are fluted or grooved 
and made of birch or maple. 
They’re machined for a friction 
fit in the dowel hole. When glue 
is applied, they’ll swell for a tight 
fit. You can see a variety of dow- 
els at the bottom of the next page. 
Dowel Diameter. The next 
consideration is the diameter of 
the dowel. A good rule of thumb 
is to use a dowel equal to half the 
thickness of the thinnest work- 
piece you'll be joining. So for 3⁄4" 
stock, I use ¥"-dia. dowels. 
Dowel Length. In general 
terms the longer the dowel, the 
stronger the joint. But here again, 
you're limited by the thinnest or 
narrowest workpiece. I keep a 
supply of 1%" dowels on hand 
for most tasks. I reserve longer, 
2" dowels for larger projects like 
tables (inset photo above). 
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Strong Tables. A series of 
long dowels add strength for 
attaching aprons to legs. 


Dowel Spacing. When lay- 
ing out the dowel locations, it’s 
a good idea to stay at least 3⁄4" 
or so from the edge of the work- 
piece. This helps avoid any ten- 
dency for the piece to split when 
the joint is assembled. For the 
remainder of the dowels and for 
most joints, I’ll space the dowels 
34" to 1" center to center. 

Number of Dowels. The spac- 
ing will determine the number 
of dowels to use. You'll want to 
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for the dowels with centerlines 
drawn across the joint. 






Ah ie ! re pi | i i 
A Drill with Accuracy. A brad 
point bit and accurate setup 
ensure clean, square holes. 


use at least two to keep the work- 
piece surfaces aligned. 

Accurate Layout. The top 
three photos above take you 
through the steps I use to locate 
the dowel holes. It begins by 
aligning the mating workpieces 
and marking a line across the 
joint at each dowel location. 

I then use a marking gauge 
to lay out the centerline of the 
dowel holes. The last step in the 
layout process is to use a square 
to transfer the lines to the end or 
edge for the dowel holes. 

Jigs. When it comes time to 
drill the holes for the dowels, you 
can use a doweling jig to help 
you drill straight holes square to 
the workpiece. (For a list of dow- 
eling jigs, visit ShopNotes.com.) 

But, you can also get good 
results with a drill press and 
layout lines. However, it’s hard 
to get straight holes with a hand 
drill without a jig. Let me explain. 

Accurate Drilling. One of the 
more critical aspects of dowel 
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A Centerline. A marking gauge 
creates a crisp centerline along 
the end or edge of the piece. 


A Dowel Centers. Use dowel 
centers to mark hole locations 


on the mating workpiece. 


joinery is making sure the holes 
are square in relation to the 
workpiece so the holes align with 
those in the mating piece. (This is 
an advantage of a doweling jig.) 

Use a sharp brad point drill bit 
to create a clean hole with little 
tearout (lower left photo above). 
Just make sure the bit is square to 
the workpiece before drilling. 

Hole Depth. I use a stop col- 
lar on the drill bit to control the 
depth of the holes. The hole 
depth in each workpiece is deter- 
mined by the length of the dow- 
els. I like to drill about 146" deeper 
in each workpiece to create space 
for excess glue when the joint is 
assembled. Slightly chamfering 
the holes with a countersink also 
helps provide a space for glue 
squeezeout and cleans up the 
edge of the hole. 

Dowel Centers. Inexpensive 
dowel centers can help trans- 
fer and mark the location of the 
holes in the mating workpiece 
(lower middle photo above). 
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A Transfer. A saddle square is 
perfect for transferring the lines 
to the adjacent face. 





A Chamfer. After drilfin 


all the 
holes, lightly chamfer them with 
a countersink bit. 


By tapping the workpieces 
together, the points on the dowel 
centers mark the centerpoints of 
the holes on the mating piece. 
Then it’s an easy task to align the 
dimples with the bit for drilling. 
Glue & Clamp. When assem- 
bling the joint, I'll apply a little 
glue to all the holes then coat the 
dowels with glue before insert- 
ing them into one workpiece. 
Finally, assemble the joint and 
add clamps to draw it tight. The 
end result is a strong, stable joint 
that will stand the test of time. Å 


ee) ON-LINE 
JIE 






To download a list 
of doweling jigs, 
go to: 
ShopNotes.com 





A Spiral or Fluted. The grooves on dowels allow 
air to escape the dowel hole and help distribute 
the glue throughout the joint. 
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Our Shop 





The project on page 30 relies on 
several pairs of hinges so it can 
transform from a compact storage 
cart to full-featured workcenter. 
And in order for the folding com- 
ponents to operate smoothly, the 
hinges need to be installed prop- 
erly with a square fit and consis- 
tent gaps. But installing hinges 


PASSES WITH 


oo  * A KNIFE TO 
i NC THE LINE 


34"-WIDE 
CHISEL 


can often be frustrating. It’s one 
of those fussy tasks that requires 
extra attention to the details. 
Fortunately, there’s an easy 
technique for installing hinges. 
It starts by scribing the outline of 
the hinge on the workpiece with 
a knife (Figure 1). The scribed 
lines not only mark the location, 


1⁄4" HARDBOARD 
TEMPLATE 


-i-l 


TEMPLATE WITH 
LAYOUT MARKS 


á AND AFFIX WITH 


DOUBLE-SIDED TAPE 


ee BY LEAVING THE 


TEMPLATE ATTACHED 

TO THE WORKPIECE, IT'S 
EASY TO SQUARE UP THE 
CORNERS WITH A CHISEL 





Hinge Mortises  __ 


but it severs the wood fibers so 
you'll get a clean cut when you 
rout out the waste. 

The next step is to make a 
template with an opening that 
matches the size of the hinge. I 
use 1⁄4" hardboard for the tem- 
plate. All you need to do is mark 
the width of the hinge and cut 
out a recess at the band saw. 

As you can see in Figure 2, I 
attach the template to the work- 
piece with double-sided tape. 
Now you can rout the hinge mor- 
tise using a dado cleanout bit like 
the one shown in Figure 3a. 

Complete the mortise by squar- 
ing up the round corners with a 
chisel. This method guarantees a 
snug fit every time. 





Perfect Fit. Accurately installed 
hinges allow the wings of the 
workcenter to fold smoothly. 
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Installing Router Insert Plate 


When it comes to installing a 
router insert plate, the trick is 
to size the opening to match the 
plate. The key is to use the plate 
as a template. 

Lay Out Opening. Start by 
positioning the plate on the 
table and trace a line around 
its final location, as in Figure 1 
below. Then use a Forstner bit 
to drill a hole in each corner of 
the cut lines. You need to create 
an opening with a lip around it 
to support the plate. Draw cut 
lines for the lip %" in from the 
outline and use a jig saw to cut 
out the opening (Figure 2). 

The Lip. The next step is to 
rout the lip for the insert plate 
to rest on. This is best done 


A Use Insert as a Template. Position the insert on the 
table and trace around it to mark its location. Then mark 
a layout line 2%" inside of the outline to establish the lip. 


A Guide Strips. Locate the insert plate pare the 
previously drawn layout lines. Use double-sided tape to 
secure guide strips around the plate. 
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using guide strips as a template. 
To do this, place the plate over 
the opening so it aligns with the 
layout lines. Then place guide 
strips around the insert plate, as 
shown in Figure 3. These strips 
guide a pattern bit to rout the 
lipped recess. Just make sure 
that the guide strips you use 
are at least as thick as the cut- 
ting length of your bit. And they 
should be around 3" wide to 
support the router. 

After sticking the guide strips 
down with double-sided tape, 
remove the insert plate. 

Depth of Cut. Before routing the 
lip, you need to set the bit depth 
to match the exact thickness of the 
insert plate. To do this, mount the 





bit in the router. Then place the 
insert plate on top of a guide 
strip (Figure 4a). Set the router 
on top of the insert plate and 
lower the bit until it barely 
touches the tabletop. 

Remove the insert plate and 
rout out the straight sections of 
the recess lip as in Figure 4. The 
end result is a perfect fit. A 


DEPTH OF HOLE 
EQUALS THICKNESS 


= | OF INSERT PLATE 


NOTE: TRACE THE 
OUTLINE OF THE 
INSERT PLATE ON 
THE TABLETOP 
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SUPPORT FOR 
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/OPENING - 


A Secure Fit. 

The insert plate 
should fit securely 
in the opening 
and sit flush with 
the tabletop. 


NOTE: LiP 
OPENING IS 5%" 
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A Create Lip Opening. Drill holes in the corners just 
inside the layout lines for the lip. A jig saw makes quick 
work of cutting the lip opening to size. 


= | ji 
ao 


NOTE: use 


PATTERN BIT 
FOR PLATE 
OPENING 


A Rout Opening. After using the insert plate to set the bit 
depth, rout the straight portions of the opening. Be careful 
to not cut away material in the corners. 








This VU -In-a-bOx ` combines E 
full-featured worksurface with lots of 
tool storage In a compact package. 
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NOTE: POWER STRIP 
(BEHIND LIGHT STRIP) 
SUPPLIES ELECTRICITY TO 


OVERALL DIMENSIONS: SMALL POWER TOOLS 
27"D x 30"W x 70"H (STORED) 27"D x 92"W x 70°/,"H (EXTENDED) 
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FACE VISE LAYERED CONSTRUCTION 
POCKET MAKES PEGBOARD 


: PANELS RIGID 
EXTENDED : 
WORKBENCH IS i 


«NEARLY 8' LONG 


In Action. See how the 
workcenter folds up for storage 
online at ShooNotes.com. 
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Start with the 


Case 


Having a space to work is an 
essential part of woodworking. 
Finding that space isn’t always 
easy, though. That problem 
spurred the idea for this folding, 
roll-around workcenter. It com- 
bines a large workbench (nearly 
8’ long), with a lot of storage 
space to keep all your tools and 
supplies close at hand. 

When the workcenter is stored, 
it takes up less than six square 
feet of floor space. And best of 
all, you can quickly set it up any- 
where — from your garage, to the 
driveway, or even the basement. 

The requirements for building 
a fold-up workcenter may seem 
to be at odds with each other. For 
example, it has to take up as little 
space as possible when stored, but 
be as big as possible in use. Besides 
this, the workcenter needs to fold 
up easily and roll anywhere. But 
once it’s opened up, the work- 
bench should be rock-solid. 

As you'll see, the solutions to 
these challenges are straightfor- 
ward. The result is a “shop-in- 
a-box.” And while this is a big 
project, it breaks down into man- 
ageable components. 

Simple Case. The workcenter 
begins with construction of a case 
that forms the foundation for 
all the other parts. To meet this 
need, the case combines a sturdy 
material with rigid joinery. I used 
%" plywood to build the case 
(and just about everything else). 
It provides the strength and sta- 
bility needed for making the big 
panels of the case. 

As for the joinery, ordinary 
dadoes and rabbets lock each 
piece together to create a rigid 
assembly. Best of all, the joints are 
easy to cut at the table saw. 

You'll need to cut rabbets and 
dadoes across the sides to hold 
the top, bottom, and a pair of 
dividers, as in Figure 1. Another 
rabbet on the rear edge accepts 
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i FIGURE 


TOP 
(2334" x 26") 


1⁄4" x 54" 
LAG SCREW 
4" LOCKING 
SWIVEL CASTER 


34" PLY. 


the back. Take note here that the 
top and bottom panels are wider 
than the dividers. They each 
have a rabbet to capture the case 
back, as you can see in Figure 1a. 

The back panel has a pair of 
dadoes cut across it to accept the 
two interior dividers, as shown 
in Figure 1b. This interlocking 
joinery helps align parts during 
assembly. It also increases the 
strength of the case. Once ready, 
all the parts of the case can be 
glued together. 









NOTE: ALL PARTS MADE 
FROM 34" PLYWOOD 


CASTER PLATE 
(31⁄2" x 2334") 





This section of the project con- 
cludes by gluing on a pair of 
plates to the bottom of the case. 
These provide a solid mounting 
surface for locking swivel cast- 
ers. The plates extend beyond the 
sides of the case and will serve as 


registration points for parts that 

are added later on (Figure Ic). 
Drawers & Doors. You make 

use of the space in the case by 
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building the two drawers and A false front conceals the 
two doors to enclose the case. drawer hardware (Figure 2b). I 
The drawers are sized to use full- routed a roundover on the front 
extension drawer slides,asshown edges to prevent the plywood 
in Figure 2. The tongue and dado veneer from chipping. 

drawer joinery is both easy to The doors are simply plywood 
make and sturdy. A groove near panels with a roundover routed 
the bottom edge of the parts is on the front edges. They’re 
sized to hold a 14" plywood bot- attached to the case with con- 
tom, as you can see in Figure 2b. cealed hinges, as in Figure 2a. 














Materials & Hardware 


A Sides (2) 23% x 264 - 3⁄4 Ply. W Back Outer Edges (2) 1x3-30% e (52) #8 x 1%" Fh Woodscrews 

B  Top/Bottom (2) 23374 x 26 - 3⁄4 Ply. X Left End Cap (1) 1x3-2Y e (4) 4" Locking Swivel Casters 

C Dividers (2) 23⁄4 x 26 -34 Ply. Y Right End Cap (1) 1x3-22% © (16) 1⁄4 x 3⁄4" Lag Screws 

D Back (1) 254 x 26 - 3⁄4 Ply. Z Vise Runners (4) V x 34 - 12⁄4 e (6) Drawer and Door Pulls w/Screws 

E Caster Plates (2) 3Y% x 23% - 3⁄4 Ply. AA Side Blocks (4) 6 x 294 - 1% Ply. e (2 pr.) 22" Full-Ext. Drawer Slides w/Screws 
F Upper Dwr. Sides (2) 3 x 22 - % Ply. BB Legs (2) 20% x 34 - 1 Ply. e (4) Concealed Hinges w/Screws 

G Upper Dwr. Ft./Bk.(2) 3x 23% - % Ply. CC Braces (2) 12 x 20 - 1% Ply. e (4) Y"-dia. x 2" Dowels 

H Drawer Bottoms (2) 21 x 23Y% - Y4 Ply. DD Hinge Blocks (2) 12 x 7% - 1% Ply. e (6 pr.) 3" x 24" Surface-Mount Hinges w/Screws 
| | Upper Dwr. False Ft. (1) 4⁄6 x 26% - % Ply. EE Vise Plate (1) 83⁄4 x 127% - Y% Ply. e (4) %"-16 T-Nuts 

J Lower Dwr. Sides (2) 4 x 22 - 3⁄4 Ply. FF Cabinet Back (1) 30 x 63% - 3⁄4 Ply. e (4) %"-16 Leg Levelers 

K Lower Dwr. Frt./Bk.(2) 4x 23% - 3⁄4 Ply. GG Center Back Panel (1) 21x 30% - % Ply. e (1) 7" Quick-Release Vise 

L Lower Dwr. False Ft. (1) 5% x 26% - % Ply. HH Center Stiles (2) Ys x T - 3074 e (4) %"-16 Threaded Inserts 

M Lower Doors (2) 13%6 x 16%6 - 3⁄4 Ply. Il | Center Rails (2) Ys x 1 - 18 e (2) %"-16 Adjustable Handles 

N Risers (2) 2x3-23% J) Center Pgbd. Panel (1) 21 x 30% - 1⁄4 Pgbd. e (4) %" Flat Washers 

O Fixed Bench Filler (1) 22% x 22% - 2% Ply. KK Side Back Panels (2) 22% x 30% -% Ply. e (3) 36" x 14" Continuous Hinges w/Screws 
P Fixed Benchtop (1) 22 x 24 - 3⁄4 Ply. LL Side Stiles (4) Y4x T - 30% e (4) 3⁄4" Rare-Earth Magnet Sets 

Q Fixed Bench Ft./Bk. (2) 1x 3-30 MM Side Rails (4) yx -19 e (2 pr.) 14" Wrap-Around Hinges w/Screws 
R Wing Upper Layers (2) 21 x 33 - 1% Ply. NN Side Pgbd. Panels (2) 22% x 30°% - Y4 Pgbd. e (2) 4" Slide Bolts w/Screws 

S Wing Fillers (2) 144% x 20% - 1% Ply. OO Upper Doors (2) 11136 x 30% - 3⁄4 Ply. e (2) Magnetic Catches w/Screws 

T Inner Edges (4) 1x3-33 PP Cabinet Tops (2) 12% x 30 - 3⁄4 Ply. e (1) 12%" Strip Light 

U Left Front Outer Edge (1) 1x3-29% QQ Brackets (2) 5 x 5 - 3⁄4 Ply. e (1) 15-amp Power Strip 

V Right Front Outer Edge (1) 1x3-30% e (2) Self-Adhesive Felt Spacers 
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Benchtop 


The main feature of this proj- 
ect is the folding workbench. It 
gives you just as much space as 
a full-size traditional workbench. 
Thanks to its unique construc- 
tion, it’s surprisingly stout, too, 
as shown in Figure 3. It’s made up 
of three sections — a fixed center 
section and two fold-down wings. 

Building the benchtop pro- 
ceeds from the center outward. 


The center is fixed to the case 


and is built up from four lay- 
ers of plywood. Hardwood rails 
on the front and back cover the 
plywood edges and serve as 
the pivot points for the folding 
wings. This assembly is then 
attached to hardwood risers that 
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LEFT 
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create clearance above the case 
for bench dogs, hold-downs, and 
a shelf for tools. 

The lower three layers of the 
top are identical and are simply 
glued together. The upper layer is 
slightly longer and is beveled on 
the ends (Figure 3a). The bevels 
create clearance for the folding 
wings. Otherwise, they would 
bind on the lower layers as they 
were raised or lowered. 
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Once all four layers are glued 
up, you can add the hardwood 
rails at the front and back. These 
pieces have a radius on each end 
and a hole that acts as the pivot 
point for the wings (Figure 3a). 
The center section can then be 
glued to the risers. 

Folding Wings. You can now 
turn your attention to the folding 
wings. The two wings are identi- 
cal in size but have a slightly dif- 
ferent construction. You can see 
the differences is Figures 4 and 5. 

The reason for these differ- 
ences is to accept a removable 
vise. Each wing has a pocket 
to hold the vise. The left wing 
pocket (Figure 4) allows the 
vise to act as a face vise. The end 
pocket on the right wing turns it 
into an end vise, as in Figure 5. 

Like the center section, each 
wing is made up of four layers. 
The two upper layers are full-size 
tops. I cut a tongue on the front 
and back edges of this glued up 
panel. This tongue will interlock 
with the hardwood edging that 
covers the front and back. 

The lower two layers are small 
filler pieces that allow the sup- 
porting legs to nest inside. You 
can glue up identical blanks for 
each wing. Then cut the vise 
pocket and a smaller pocket that 
houses a slide bolt to keep the 
wings stowed. Here again, take 
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note that the pockets aren’t the 
same on each wing. When the 
pockets are complete, you can 
glue the panels to the tops. 
Edging. The next order of 
business is to make and attach 
the hardwood front and back 
edge pieces to each wing. These 
are made up of two strips each. 
The inner pieces form the mat- 
ing half of the pivoting joint with 
the fixed center section. These 
pieces also have a groove cut in 
them to mate with the tongue 
on the panel. They are attached 
flush with the end of the top. 
The outer layers extend past 
the end of the panel to capture 
the hardwood end cap. The 
exception is the left front edge 
piece. This piece is flush with 
the inner piece to account for the 
vise, as shown in Figure 4b. 
Speaking of the vise, you'll 
notice that several of these edge 


END VIEW 





pieces have notches cut in them 
to accommodate the vise plate. 
You'll want to lay out these 
notches and cut them at the table 
saw with a dado blade. Then glue 
up the edge pieces and glue them 
in place on the wings. 

Next you can make and attach 
the end caps. Note that you'll need 
to cut a notch in the right end cap 
before attaching it. The final detail 
is to add some thin hardwood 
strips to the inside of the vise 
pockets to serve as runners for the 
vise (Figures 4b and 5b). 

Assembly. To connect each 
wing to the center section, I sup- 
ported one wing at a time on saw- 
horses. Then I shimmed it level 
and flush with the center section. 
The holes in the center section 
serve as a guide for drilling the 
pivot holes in the wing. Then I 
installed hardwood dowels to 
serve as pivot pins, as in Figure 3. 
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A Easy Pivoting. 
The folding wings 
of the benchtop 
pivot on hardwood 
dowels. 


making the 


Support 
Assembly 


The center case of the workcen- 
ter carries the lion’s share of 
the weight — especially when 
it’s all folded up. What the case 
won't do is provide support for 
the wings of the benchtop when 
they’re lowered for use. This gets 
tricky since everything needs to 
fold up compactly, as well. 

The task of supporting the 
wings when in use falls to a three- 
part, hinged assembly made up 
of the legs, a brace, and a hinge 
block, as illustrated in Figure 6. 
The legs angle outward to create 
a more stable stance. Leg level- 
ers allow you to compensate for 
uneven floors and level the wings. 

The three parts are joined by 
hinges. This allows the assem- 
bly to fold flat against the side of 
the workcenter. In fact, the three 
parts will “snap” into position 
against the case to prevent the 
wings from dropping. 

Side Blocks. Before making 
and installing the support assem- 
bly, you need to add a pair of 
blocks to each side of the case. 
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These L-shaped pieces create 
a recess to house the support 
assembly when retracted, as you 
can see in Figure 7. 

The side blocks are cut from 
two glued-up layers of plywood. 
They should fit snugly between 
the caster plates and the fixed 
benchtop, as shown in Figures 7a 
and 7b. After cutting the pieces to 
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SIDE BLOCK 
(6" x 2914" - 1⁄2" Ply.) 









shape, I routed a 14" roundover 
on all the outside edges before 
gluing them to the case sides. 

The Legs. With the side blocks 
in place, you now have a defined 
space in which to fit the support 
assembly. I started on this task by 
making the legs. 

Like the side blocks, the legs, 
as well as the braces and hinge 
blocks, are made from two lay- 
ers of %" plywood, as shown in 
Figure 8. When making the sup- 
port parts, my main goal was to 
get the dimensions accurate. This 
way, the assembly is guaranteed 
to fold and unfold easily and fit 
into its pocket smoothly. 

Once the legs are shaped, you 
can round over all the edges with 
the exception of the top edge. 
Then drill a deep hole in each foot 
to hold a leveler, as in detail 8b. 
The legs still need hinge mortises, 
but I held off here until the brace 
and hinge block were made. 

Brace & Hinge Block. Making 
the remaining parts goes quickly. 
Both the brace and hinge block 
can be cut to size from glued-up 
blanks. However, I left the hinge 
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ONLY 





pa 


block extra long at this 


point. In order to achieve the Pp 


Ss 


“snap lock” mentioned ear- 
lier, you'll custom fit it later. 

Hinge Mortises. After 
rounding over a few selected 
edges, you can fit the hinges 
that connect all the parts. As 
explained on page 28, a router 
and a simple template make cre- 
ating the hinge mortises an easy 
job. Just take care to rout each 
pair of mortises on the correct 
face, as shown in Figure 8. 


FOR MORE ON 
ROUTING HINGE MORTISES, 
SEE PAGE 28 


HINGE BLOCK 
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Final Assembly. Now with 
the leg and brace connected, I 
attached the leg to the wing and 
clamped the wing in its stowed 
position. Figure 9 shows how to 
fit the hinge block. I positioned 
it snug to the brace and marked 
where it met the caster plate. 
After cutting it to length, round 
over the bottom outside edge, 
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glue it to the case side, and screw 
the hinges into the mortises. 

The Vise. Since the wings are 
now functional, you can add 
the vise. The details are shown 
below. The vise is mounted to a 
plate that can be inserted into the 
wing and then locked down. 
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plate lets you quickly slide in 
and secure the vise on either 
workstation wing. 
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SIDE BACK PANEL 
(22'" x 3034" - 14" Ply.) 


add more 


Storage 


Construction of the workcenter 
is in the home stretch. Here, the 
task is to add some additional 
storage above the work- 
bench. And I also wanted to 
create a way to enclose the work- 
center at the end of the day. 

To handle storage, there are 
three large pegboard panels. This 
provides a lot of options for orga- 
nizing tools and accessories. The 
two outer panels fold in to form 
the sides of the workcenter when 
it’s all closed up. 

Now, all that’s needed is a way 
to close up the front and top. A 
pair of doors and a two-part top 
complete the transformation 
from a workbench back to an 
unassuming storage cabinet. 

Cabinet Back. The first step in 
accomplishing all this is to add 
a large cabinet back (Figure 10). 
This plywood panel serves a cou- 
ple of purposes. 

First, it acts as the mounting 
surface for the pegboard storage 
panels. The other thing the back 
does is create an anchor point to 
lock the workbench wings and 
legs in the upright position. 
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There isn’t 
much involved 
here, either. The 
back is simply cut 
to size and glued and 
screwed to the lower case and 
the fixed workbench section. 

Pegboard Panels. Attached to 
the front face of the cabinet back 
is one of the pegboard panels. 
You can see in Figure 10 that it’s 
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[Front view 
| on 


a three-layer sandwich. The outer 
layers consist of a %" plywood 
back and a 1⁄4" pegboard front. 
Between these lies a framework 
of stiles and rails that create the 
necessary clearance for attaching 
hooks to the pegboard. When the 
panel is assembled, it’s screwed 
to the cabinet back from behind. 
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And let me point out that the 
panel is centered on the back and 
is positioned with a slight gap 
above the worksurface to pro- 
vide clearance for the doors, as 
illustrated in Figure 10a. 

Side Panels. Hanging on 
either side of the center panel are 
a pair of swinging pegboard pan- 
els. These panels share the same 
construction as the center one, as 
you can see in Figure 11. 

I needed a way to hold the 
panels in the open position. So 
I installed a pair of rare-earth 
magnet sets (washers and cups) 
on each door, as in Figures 11a 
and 11b. The wide “tabs” of the 
cabinet back provide bracing for 
the panels as well. 

Wrap-Around Doors. The final 
additions to the pegboard panels 
are a pair of doors, as shown in 
Figure 12. They’re simply pieces 
of plywood cut to size. The doors 
are attached to the swinging peg- 
board panels with 270° hinges 
(Figure 12b). This allows them to 
fold flat behind the panels and 
out of the way. A cutout on the 
edge creates a “zero-clearance” 
pull to open the doors. 
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Cap It Off. The final pieces to 
add to the project are the cabinet 
tops. My goal was to include a 
way to enclose the top without 
limiting headroom or blocking 
light. The solution is a two-part 
top assembly. The back section of 
the top is screwed to the cabinet 
back (Figure 12a). A pair of brack- 
ets provide additional support. 

The front section is hinged to 
the back section. A set of mag- 
netic catches installed on it and 
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on the doors keeps the doors 
closed, as in Figure 12c. 

There are a few more items to 
install. First, a slide bolt under 
each wing fits into a hole drilled 
in the cabinet back (upper mar- 
gin photo). Then I mounted a 
power and light strip under the 
top, as shown in the box below. 

At last the workcenter is done. 
Once you've gathered up all your 
tools, you'll have an ideal place to 
build your next project. fA 





A Slide Bolt. 
Lock each fold- 
down bench wing 
to the cabinet 
back with a simple 
slide bolt. 


¥a"-THICK 
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Light & Power 
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<4 Fully Wired. 

| attached a light 
and a power strip 
to the underside 
of the fixed top to 
improve visibility 
and provide a 
handy place to 
plug in small 
power tools. 

The cords pass 
through a hole 
drilled in the back. 


Technique 


craftsman-style 


A single bit and this simple 





technique guarantees great-looking furniture legs. 


| 


ig! 


Lock Miter Bit. 
One bit and a 
single setup 
allows you to cut 
both halves of the 
interlocking joint. 


The straight grain and ray flecks 
found in quartersawn white 
oak are one of the hallmarks of 
Craftsman-style furniture. But 
when furniture legs are made from 
a single, solid blank, you are typi- 
cally left with quartersawn figure 
on only two faces of the leg. 

One solution is to create legs 
from four separate pieces held 
together with lock miter joinery. 
You can see in the photo at right 
that each leg section has a profile 
that interlocks with the adjacent 
section. Both profiles are cut using 
a lock miter bit (margin photo). 
This technique isn’t difficult, but 
proper setup is key. And the results 
are certainly worth the effort. 


40 


Prepare Workpieces. For each 
leg, it’s best to start by planing 
one wide blank to final thickness. 
All four faces of the leg will be 
cut from this blank, ensuring that 
they are the same thickness and 
have matching color and figure. 
Leave the blank extra long for 
now. It’s also a good idea to plane 
a few scrap pieces to the same 
thickness to use when setting up 
the router table. 

Start by setting the rip fence on 
your table saw to the final width 
of your leg and rip the blank into 
four sections. At this point, I like 
to lay out the workpieces in their 
original order and mark a V’ 
across the outside faces (Figure 1). 





Four Quartersawn Sides. 
Get perfect quartersawn legs 
from a single, wide workpiece. 
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This ensures that I cut the correct 
profile on each edge and helps to 
arrange the leg during assembly. 
It’s also a good idea to rough 
cut the miters on your work- 
pieces at this time. The lock 
miter bit is large and can create 
a strain on your router. So it’s 
best to make a small, 45° bevel 
cut along the edges of each 
workpiece, as in Figure 2 above. 
Router Setup. Because of the 
large bit size, you also want to 
set the speed of your router to 
around 18,000 RPM. Proper setup 
of the router table starts by setting 


custom-profile 


Push Block 


The push block you see here really helps when 
cutting the second profile on each leg section. 
A handle and cleat help push the workpiece 


through the bit. And the bottom 


END VIEW 
| \ NOTE: LEAVE 14" OF MATERIAL 
AT TOP EDGE OF WORKPIECE 


FENCE 
TILT BLADE 45° 


LEAVE MATERIAL 
NEAR TOP EDGE 





WORKPIECE LAYS 
FLAT ON TABLE 
FIRST PASS A 


the bit height. The key is for the 
interlocking section of the bit to 
be perfectly centered on the work- 
piece. Adjust the height of the bit 
until the faces of two test pieces 
with matching profiles fit together 
seamlessly as in Figure 3a. 

You can then adjust the fence 
so the bit just barely cuts all the 
way to the top face of a test piece 
(Figure 4). The goal is a sharp 
edge where the profile meets the 
outside face of the workpiece. 

Shaping the Leg. Once the bit 
and fence have been set, the rest is 
fairly straightforward. The setup 









Handle 


edge fits securely in p" Sa 


the workpiece. 
Cut the profile 
with the push 
block laying flat 
against the table. 
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for the first pass includes a feath- 
erboard attached to the fence (Fig- 
ure 5). I used a stacked, double- 
featherboard setup. This puts 
additional downward pressure on 
the flat portion of the workpiece 
instead of just the bevel, reducing 
the possibility of the workpiece 
tipping into the bit. Make 
this pass on the same 
edge of each workpiece. 

Once you’ve routed 
one edge of all the 
workpieces, you can 
set up to rout the 
mating edges. Leave 
the bit and fence in 
the same position, but 
attach a stacked feath- 
erboard to the table. 
Make a pass on the 
opposite edge of 
each workpiece, as in 
Figure 6. To help with 
this, I made a custom push 
block. Have a look at the box at 
left to see what I mean. 

Complete the leg by assembling 
the sections with glue and clamps. 
Finally, cut the leg to length. The 
end result is a solid leg with beau- 
tiful grain on every side. 


Al 


WORKPIECE 
STANDS 
ON EDGE 







A Alternate 
Clamps. Hold 
each section 

in place during 
glue-up by using 
clamps along the 
legs length. 


Carver’s Mallet. 
Firm blows with 
a heavy mallet 
quickly chop out 
waste. Light taps 
with a smaller 
mallet provide 
fine control for 
paring cuts. 
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7 must-have 


These accessories give you a 
head start on making smooth, 
accurate cuts with a chisel. 


When I’m working on a proj- 
ect, my bench chisels are always 
within reach. Their versatility 
makes them invaluable at nearly 
every stage of the process. At first 
glance, a chisel may seem like a 
tool best used on its own. But 
you'll often find that you get bet- 
ter results by using it as part of 
a team of other tools and acces- 
sories. Let’s take a look at a few 
shop helpers for getting the most 
out of your chisels. 

Mallet. I used to think the 
only way to make accurate cuts 
with a chisel was to guide it with 
my hands, almost like a knife. I 
quickly learned that pushing a 
chisel puts a great deal of stress 
on the elbow, wrist, and shoul- 
der. In the short term, you'll get 
tired faster and are less likely to 
maintain the finesse required to 





Ae 
Marking Gauge. The fence 

on a marking gauge follows an 

edge to scribe a layout line. 


make accurate cuts. Over time, 
this can lead to chronic joint pain. 

A carving friend showed me 
another way. Carvers use a mal- 
let for both heavy stock removal 
and precise cuts. The secret is the 
type of mallet and how it’s used. 

A heavy mallet used with firm 
blows quickly chops out waste. 
A smaller mallet used with light 
taps provides fine control for 
paring cuts. This strategy lets me 
save the pushing for one or two 
very light, final passes. 

Marking Gauge & Knife. 
Another key in making accurate 
cuts is positioning the chisel in 
the right place. To provide a start- 
ing point, I like to scribe a cut line 
rather than use a pencil. You can 
do this with either a marking 
gauge or a marking knife. The 
scribed line catches the sharp 





A Knife Works, Too. A mark 
made by a knife is perfect for 
locating a chisel accurately. 
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blade of the chisel and positions 
it while you tap it or apply force 
to make the cut. 

A marking gauge works by 
scribing lines parallel to a refer- 
ence edge (lower left photo on 
the facing page). For other layout 
chores, a marking knife does the 
job, as shown in the lower right 
photo on the opposite page. 

Fence. A big part of the ver- 
satility of a chisel is that you can 
approach the workpiece from a 
variety of angles. There are times, 
however, when you need to keep 
the chisel “locked in” to a fixed 
orientation. One good example 
is when trimming the baseline of 
dovetails, as you can see in the 
upper right photo. 

In order to get a snug fit, the 
baseline should be perfectly 
straight and square to the face. 
To achieve this, I use a straight 
piece of hardwood as a fence. By 
clamping it in place on the layout 
line, I can make the fine, paring 
cuts necessary to trim the joint 
with perfect accuracy. 

Mortise Block. Another situ- 
ation where guiding a chisel is 
important is squaring up the 
ends of a mortise. Your aim here 
is making sure each end is per- 
fectly square to the surface for a 
good, solid connection. To do this, 
I made a hardwood block with a 
fence to register (and clamp) along 
a face. As you can see in the lower 
left photo above, the back of the 
chisel rides against the block. 

Miter Block. The block in the 
lower right photo above works 


Square It Up. Clamp a block 
to a workpiece to ensure the 
ends of a mortise are square. 


along the same line as the mor- 
tise block. However, instead of 
holding the chisel vertical, here 
the fence is cut at 45°. It’s used 
to miter the inside corners of a 
molded mortise and tenon frame. 


This allows the molded edges to 
fit together seamlessly. 

Chisel Roll. I mentioned ear- 
lier that my chisels are never far 








Perfect Miters. [his block 
guides a chisel to miter molded 
edges for a tight fit in a frame. 


from me when I’m working. To 
keep them organized and the 
edges safe, I store my chisels in 
a leather roll, as you see in the 
lower left photo. The roll makes 
it easy to take my set of chisels 
anywhere safely. 

Strop. Finally, sharp chis- 
els are a must for clean and 
accurate cuts. So in between 
dedicated sharpening ses- 
sions, I use a leather strop and 
some honing compound to touch 
up the edges while I work. You 
can see this in the right margin. 

It doesn’t take much to 
improve the results you get 
when using a chisel. Even if you 
put just one or two of these sim- 
ple ideas to work in your shop, 
you'll see what I mean. 





Sharp. Keep 
a leather strop on 
your bench to 
touch up the edge 
during use. 


Safe. A leather roll protects 
the edges of your chisels and 
makes them easy to carry. 
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Looking for a way to store 
hand tools? Here are a few 
tried and true methods. 


Ask five woodworkers how they 
store their shop tools, and you're 
likely to get five different answers. 
You also may get five passionate 
defenses of each system. 

But the reality about shop stor- 
age is that there’s not a “one-size- 
fits-all” answer. What works for 
one shop might not in another. 

With that sentiment in mind, 
here’s a look at the pros and cons 
of the most common shop storage 
options. Based on these evalua- 
tions, the hope is that you can find 
the right solution (or combination 
of solutions) for your shop. 


= = > 





Back in the days of the journey- 
man cabinetmaker, a chest that 
had a place to store every tool 
and prevent it from being dam- 
aged in transit was as valuable 
as the tools. To this day, there are 
many woodworkers who swear 
by them, so you might say they 
have stood the test of time. 

Pros. There’s just something 
authentic and traditional about 
a tool chest that makes it a point 
of pride in the shop. Since it’s 
enclosed, it’s a great place to keep 






Les 


prized tools clean and dust-free. 
You can also make it any size you 
want and add trays or drawers to 
increase its versatility. 

Cons. A tool chest takes up 
valuable floor space, which can 
be a drawback in a small shop. 
They can also get heavy and 
difficult to move around fairly 
quickly. And when you need a 
tool, you'll likely have to stoop 
down and do some digging to 
get to it depending on where it’s 
located in the chest. 


< Mobile Tool Cabinet 


You can look at the mobile tool 
cabinet as the logical evolution 
of the tool chest: It’s generally 
larger, has some convenient 
combination of doors and draw- 
ers, and features heavy-duty 
casters to make it easier to move 
around the shop. 

Pros. The overall design of a 
tool cabinet is more flexible than 
a tool chest. As a result, it can 
be as large or small as you need 
it to be. And it can feature both 
compartments with doors (for 
larger tools and fixtures) and 
drawers (for smaller tools and 


hardware) to match the way 
you work. Plus, the top can dou- 
ble as a handy place to set tools, 
plans, or hardware while you 
work at a nearby workbench. 

Cons. Even with its mobility, a 
cabinet still eats up a lot of valu- 
able floor space. And most of 
them get quite heavy once loaded 
with tools. The enclosed storage 
is nice for protecting tools from 
dust and shavings, but drawers 
and compartments enclosed with 
doors can get cluttered in a hurry 
if you don’t stay vigilant about 
your organization habits. 
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> Wall-Mounted Tool Cabinet 


If floor space is at a premium in 
your shop, then why not keep 
that space by mounting your 
tool storage cabinets on the wall? 
That’s the handy solution that 
many woodworkers have chosen. 

Pros. The main advantage 
of the wall-mounted cabinet is 
the preservation of shop space. 
You can store all your tools up 
high and even park a power tool 
below it. Plus, a wall-mounted 
cabinet means no stooping over 
to get to the tools and hardware 


you need. You can even add 
glass to the doors to make 
the contents easy to see. 

Cons. With a wall- 
mounted cabinet, care 
must be taken to mount it 
securely. Considering this, 
it’s also important not to 
overload a cabinet with too 
many tools and create an 
unsafe situation. Finally, 
wall-mounted cabinets are 
harder to move if you want 
to reconfigure your shop. 


m i 


> Open Shelving 


Sometimes, simpler is better. 
That’s why many woodwork- 
ers choose a series of open 
shelves, or “cubbies,” to get at 
all their tools easily. 

Pros. Open shelving units are 
probably the least expensive 
shop storage option, and they are 
also the easiest to put together. 
Plus, they keep all your tools vis- 
ible and within easy reach while 
you're working. If you ever need 
to reconfigure your storage units, 
it’s a lot easier to move shelves 
around than fixed compartments 
with doors and drawers. 
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Cons. Shelves might be con- 
venient for getting access to 
tools, but they just don’t look as 
good as some of the other stor- 
age options discussed here. This 
is especially true if you let the 
shelves get disorganized and 
cluttered, which is easy to do. 

The final drawback to stor- 
ing tools on open shelving is 
the protection factor: Tools on 
open shelves are completely 
exposed to dust and moisture 
in the air, which makes rust 
and other types of damage a 
real possibility. A 








< Workbench Storage 


Just like storage cabinets, a workbench is 
an indispensable part of any shop setup. 
And since you spend so much time work- 
ing at the bench, it’s hard to imagine a more 
convenient location for a bank of drawers 
and a couple of storage compartments. 

Pros. It’s tough to beat proximity. And if 
you prioritize the drawer space according 
to how much you use each tool for bench 
work, you'll find you can accommodate 
most of them in the space below the bench- 
top. (Hint: Full extension drawer slides are 
a big advantage here.) The spaces on the 
ends are great for larger items like power 
tools or often-used jigs. 

Cons. Since the storage is under the 
bench, you're going to have to stoop down 
to get at what you need. 





Table Saw 





-Pass 
Rabbets 


A couple of simple 
setups and two cuts 
are all it takes to make 
clean, accurate 
rabbet joints. 


The rabbet joint may not be as 
flashy as a dovetail, but I use it on 
just about every project I build. 
The advantage a rabbet has over 
a simple butt joint is increased 
glue surface and a square shoul- 
der that makes it easy to align the 
parts during assembly. The trick is 
cutting a rabbet with smooth faces 
and a crisp shoulder. This allows 
the parts to pull together tightly, 
as shown in the inset photo. 
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CLEARANCE 
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Like many woodworking tasks, 
there are several approaches you 
can take to make a rabbet joint. 
The approach I’d like to share 
with you here is a quick and easy 
method that works remarkably 
well. It doesn’t require any special 
equipment or fussy setups. All 
it takes is two quick cuts with a 
standard table saw blade. 

At its most basic, you use one 
saw cut to define each face of the 


FEATHERBOARD 

CLAMPED TO RIP 
FENCE ENSURES 
A CONSISTENT 


HEIGHT 
OF BLADE 
MATCHES 
DEPTH OF 
RABBET 











Tight Fit. A gap-free joint 
is the result of following these 
simple steps. 


rabbet joint. Of course, getting 
there takes a little know-how and 
a few handy tips. 

The Right Sequence. There’s a 
definite order when making each 
of the cuts, both to ensure the best 
result and to make the cuts safely 
(more on this later). The first cut 
is made on the face of the work- 
piece. And for the second, the 
workpiece is held on edge. 

Initial Setup. In the far left 
drawing, you can see the setup 
for the first cut. There are a few 
details I want to point out. 

First, I attach a tall auxiliary 
fence to the rip fence. This is used 
to support the workpiece on edge 
and keep your hands well clear 
of the blade for the second cut. 
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I have a couple tips for keep- 
ing the inside corner square and 
clean. I use a combination blade 
to make these cuts in plywood. 
For cutting rabbets in hardwood, 
a flat-topped rip blade can make 
it easier to get a crisp corner. 

The next step is to position 
the rip fence. The distance from 
the rip fence to the outside edge 
of the blade establishes the final 
width of the rabbet. 

Most of the time, the width 
needs to match the thickness of 
a mating piece. Rather than mea- 
sure, I like to use that piece as a 
gauge to set the rip fence. 

The height of the blade plays a 
role here, too. It’s set to match the 
depth of the rabbet. 

Guiding the Cut. In addition 
to setting the blade height and 
the rip fence, I like to include one 
more item — a featherboard. Its 
role is consistency. By pressing 
the workpiece down on the saw 
table, it guarantees that you get 
a consistent depth of cut even if 
the workpiece is slightly bowed. 
It’s clamped to the rip fence just 
ahead of the blade. 

With these steps taken care of, 
making the cut is actually pretty 
straightforward. Just slide the 
workpiece at an even pace while 
pressing it against the rip fence. 

Final Cut. The second cut isn’t 
any more complicated than the 


cutting 


End Rabbets 


Cutting a rabbet on the end of a narrow 
workpiece adds a wrinkle to the two-pass 
technique described above. The chal- 
lenge is keeping the workpiece square to 
the blade for both of the cuts. Thankfully, 
the solutions are pretty straightforward. 
For the first cut, I guide the workpiece 
with the miter gauge (first drawing at 
right). An auxiliary fence backs up the 
cut to prevent tearout and add control. 

For the second cut, I clamp a runner to 
the workpiece. The runner slides along the 
top of the fence to increase the bearing sur- 
face and give you a smooth rabbet. 
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SET BLADE 
JUST BELOW 
INSIDE 
EDGE OF 


KERF 
AUX. RIP 


FENCE 


WORKPIECE 


USE FIRST CUT 
AS A GUIDE FOR 
SETTING BLADE 
HEIGHT ON 
SECOND CUT 





first one. And it involves all the 
same considerations for setting it 
up. You can see these in the draw- 
ings above. However, I do want to 
mention something about safety. 

Unless you're making a very 
shallow rabbet, a thin waste 
piece will be cut free during this 
step. You don’t want it trapped 
between the blade and rip fence. 
Otherwise, the piece could bind 
and kick back. Instead, the piece 
should fall to the outside of the 
blade (upper right drawing). 

This means the position of 
the rip fence is set to match the 
depth of the rabbet, as shown in 
the drawing. A couple of test cuts 
will help you zero in on the right 
fence position for this cut. 

To set the blade height, I use 
the first cut as a guide. The blade 





AUXILIARY FENCE 
ON MITER GAUGE 
SUPPORTS 
WORKPIECE 
AND PREVENTS 
TEAROUT 


TALL AUXILIARY 
RIP FENCE 








TALL FENCE 
SUPPORTS 
WORKPIECE 
ON EDGE 


is set a tad lower than the inside 
edge of the kerf (left drawing). 
This gives you a crisp shoulder. 

A Helping Hand. The main 
difference in the second cut is 
that the piece is cut on edge. The 
key here is supporting the piece 
so it won’t tip and spoil the cut. 
Once again, the solution is to 
use a featherboard or two. You 
can see the one I use in the main 
photo on the previous page. This 
stacked design keeps the work- 
piece firmly against the fence. 

When you've made the second 
cut, the rabbet is complete and 
ready for the mating piece. If you 
find a little fuzz or unevenness in 
the rabbet, you can use a sanding 
block with some adhesive-backed 
sandpaper to touch up the joint, 
as in the right margin. A 
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RUNNER 
RIDES ON TOP 
OF RIP FENCE 

TO HOLD 

WORKPIECE 
SQUARE TO 
BLADE 


WASTE FALLS 
TO OUTSIDE 
OF BLADE 


POSITION 
RIP FENCE 
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a. 








A Sanding Block. 
Apply sandpaper 

just to the edge of 
a sanding block to 
fine-tune a rabbet 
joint accurately. 





Stop rust in its tracks 
with a little preventive 
medicine. Its easy with 
these simple products. 
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Variety. No 
matter what 
size storage 

area your tools 
occupy, theres 
a product that 
will helo keep 
them rust-free. 


Canisters 


Plastic 
bag 


Plastic tabs 


It wasn’t long after I bought a 
new hand plane that I took it 
down from the shelf and noticed 
some light rust. I knew then that 
something needed to be done to 
keep rust away from my tools. 
But the idea of spraying or wip- 
ing on a rust preventative every 
time I used the tool seemed like 
too much of a hassle. 
Fortunately, there are a couple 
of types of rust inhibitors that 
don’t require a lot of time or 
effort to apply or maintain: Vapor 
phase corrosion inhibitors (VCIs 
or VpCIs) and silica gel. (Find out 
more about silica gel products in 
the box on the opposite page.) 
What are VCIs? VCI products 
contain a chemical rust inhibitor 
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that evaporates into the air and 
bonds to steel surfaces. The 
chemical forms a thin, protective 
layer only a few molecules thick. 
This layer of molecules prevents 
the interaction of moisture with 
the steel, which is the cause of 
rust and corrosion. 
You can see just a small 
sampling of the types 
of VCI packaging 
in the photo at left. 
Whether you want to 
protect a cabinet full of 
parts, a tool box, or a small 
drawer of fasteners, you’re sure 
to find a VCI that’s up to the task. 
Not Really New. VCIs have 
been around for several years. 
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And they’re more recently find- 
ing their way into home wood- 
working shops. 

The roots of VCIs go way back 
to the 1930s. The first commercial 
product was developed by Shell 
Oil Company to protect items dur- 
ing shipping. Unfortunately, the 
chemical they used proved to be 
unsafe over time. 

Since that time, a number of 
manufacturers have developed 
safer chemicals and packaged 
them for home use. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most VCIs have been 
shown to be safe and approved 
for use in food storage areas. 

Protecting Your Tools. The 
bottom line for me was to find a 
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A Tool Liner. 
phase corrosion inhibitor. 


cost-effective way to protect the 
tools in my shop. I found that 
most of the products mentioned 
here only cost a few dollars. 

As far as putting them to use, 
they work best in small, enclosed 
areas. I mentioned before that 
the corrosion-inhibiting chemi- 
cal permeates the air. So the more 
air-tight the space is, the more 
effective a VCI will be. 

The downside to this technol- 
ogy is that eventually, all of the 
chemical dissipates into the air. 
The good news is most VCIs last 
for a year or more, depending on 
how airtight the space is. And 
their low cost makes replacing 
them easy on the wallet. 

Product Selection. Stor- 
ing your tools in drawers and 
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Line tool drawers, boxes, and 
Shelves with this material treated with a vapor 
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cabinets with a VCI product 
works the best. Selecting the 
right VCI boils down to figuring 
out the cubic feet of storage area 
you want to protect. Fach prod- 
uct is designed and packaged to 
be most effective in a given area. 
And that’s usually stated in the 
product’s catalog description. 

In the main photo on the 
opposite page, a “capsule” fas- 
tened to the inside of the cabinet 
protects its contents. In the left 
photo above, you can see how a 
VCl-impregnated liner protects 
the tools in one of my toolboxes. 
Small-format products work in 
small drawers, as show in the 
upper right photo. I even found 
a sock that uses a VCI chemi- 
cal to protect that hand plane 


soak up humidity with 


Silica Gel 


You're probably familiar with 
silica gel. You find the little “pil- 
lows” containing silica gel in 
many products you purchase. 
Silica gel isn’t really a gel, but 
the beads act as a desiccant, or 
drying agent, to remove moisture 
from the air. But the best part is, 
when the beads have become 
saturated with moisture, you can 
reactivate them by drying them 
in your oven following the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions. 
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A Small Parts. Protecting fasteners is no problem 
with these anti-corrosion cardboard strios and 
plastic tabs available in a wide range of sizes. 








A Tool Socks. 
Designed for 
small firearms, 
these socks help 
protect small hand 
tools from rust. 


I mentioned earlier. The photo 
above shows one example of a 
product of this type. 

The products shown here can 
be ordered from the sources 
listed on page 51. Their low cost 
and convenience team up to pro- 
tect your tool investment. 





Silica gel products are Containers 
available in a range of sizes can be 
reactivated 


Like the VCIs mentioned 
above, you can purchase vari- 
ous size packages of silica gel to 
keep an enclosed storage area 
low in humidity to prevent rust. 
You can see some samples in the 
photo at right. You can even buy 
the beads in bulk. Some products 
have indicators to let you know 
when they need to be reactivated. 

Combined with VCIs, silica gel 
products can act as part of a two- 
pronged strategy to prevent rust. 








in the oven 


Indicators turn 
pink when saturated 


Silica gel beads 


A Variety. Silica gel products come in a variety of 
sizes. You can make your own with beads bought 
in bulk then placed into a ventilated container. 
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questions from 
Our Readers 


Choosing 
the right size 


Dado 
Blade 


I'm looking for a new dado blade for my 

table saw. The blades come in either 6” or 

8” diameters. Which one should I get? 
Dennis Gutsmiedl 











Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
2" MAXIMUM 
DEPTH FOR 
8"-DIA. DADO 
1" MAXIMUM 
DEPTH FOR 
6"-DIA. DADO 


A Pick a Size. A 6" dado 
blade can do almost everything 
an 8" blade can do. 
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A good, stack dado blade allows 
you to quickly and accurately cut 
all kinds of joinery at your table 
saw. Choosing which size to buy 
comes down to balancing how 
you'll use it, the capabilities of 
your saw, and your budget. 

Capacity. The first issue to con- 
sider is the types of cuts you plan 
to make. For instance, in most 
furniture projects, you rarely 
need to set your dado blade 
for more than a %'-deep cut. A 
6"-dia. blade has a maximum 
cutting height of 1", as shown in 
the left drawing. So it can easily 
tackle these tasks. 

However, if you plan to build 
a lot of large-scale projects, you 
may find that you need the 
greater cutting depth (2") that an 
8"-dia. dado blade offers. 

There’s one more thing to con- 
sider when it comes to size. Some 
table saw jigs and sleds have 
an auxiliary base that raises the 
workpiece off the saw table. This 
effectively reduces the depth of 
the cut a dado blade will make. 

Power. In addition to the cut- 
ting capacity, your table saw’s 
motor is another key factor. It 
takes a lot of power to make cuts 





with an 8" dado blade. Especially 
when you're making deep, wide 
cuts in dense wood. The heavy- 
duty motor on a cabinet-style 
table saw can easily handle this. 

On the other hand, the smaller, 
lower-powered motors typically 
found in contractor’s and bench- 
top table saws can bog down 
with an 8"-dia. dado blade. So if 
you have one of these types of 
saws, a 6"-dia. dado blade is usu- 
ally a better choice. 

The smaller blade diameter sig- 
nificantly reduces the load on the 
motor. This allows you to make 
smoother cuts with less burning. 
(In fact, this size dado blade is 
often recommended by makers of 
benchtop saws.) 

Price & Availability. One final 
consideration is the cost. A 6" 
dado set is less expensive than an 
8" set. While the difference may 
not seem like much, it’s enough 
to allow the purchase of a router 
bit or other accessory. 

You may have trouble finding a 
6" blade at a home center or hard- 
ware store. But most blade man- 
ufacturers make them and you 
can easily find sources online, as 
shown on the next page. fA 
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Most of the materials and sup- 
plies you'll need to build the 
projects are available at hard- 
ware stores or home centers. For 
specific products or hard-to-find 
items, take a look at the sources 
listed here. You'll find each part 
number listed by the company 
name. See the right margin for 
contact information. 

The Woodsmith Store in Des 
Moines, Iowa is an authorized 
Rockler dealer. They carry many 
of the hardware items used in our 
projects. And they ship nation- 
wide. Their customer service rep- 
resentatives are available for your 
calls from 8am -5pm Central 
Time, Monday through Friday. 


LOCKING RABBET JOINTS (p.8) 


e Rockler 
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Adj. Cabinet Hangers. . .01S19.45 
18” Hangman Hanger. . .00F17.24 
CaO tt S 01L06.01 
L T AEREE 00S18.20 


ress Fe hiin af heana pr 
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Sources 


e Rockler 
18” Hangman Hanger... . 44469 
Adi Fush Mount. onne 65953 
DEL CHP Si pe stan nee 46357 
SMALL PARTS CAROUSEL (p.14) 
e Rockler 


9” Lazy Suzan Bearing... . 18531 


e Reid Supply 
Red Plastic Bis... AKR-1R 


ROUTER WING (p.16) 
e Woodsmith Store 


Router Bit Guard ....... 618070 
Taer PIE ee eee 618062 
32” Combination Track. . . 455807 
Featherboard So ee 618058 

e Rockler 
D E A Oia eee wee 21528 
4” x 2%” Reducer........ 89195 
Studded Knobs .......... 23838 
Round Knobs Sees 34238 

CHISEL SET (p.20) 

e McMaster-Carr 
O 9018K82 
YOO Bes 5. 8859K89 
ES RO oo coc ae 8859K155 
¥30" Brass Rod ........ 8859K52 
Flared Tube Fitting. . . 50635K544 
Be: WII 4818A12 
Tripoli Compound. ...... 4786A3 


Woodsmith.. 
Back Issue Library 


Celebrate all 200 issues of Woodsmith! The DVD includes 
every issue of Woodsmith magazine from issue 1 through 200. 
Order the DVD and you can quickly and easily have all the great 
tips, techniques, and projects from the most trusted magazine in 
woodworking available right at your fingertips. 

Woodsmith DVD Library: ...........0:004 $99 — Introductory Offer! 


WORKCENTER (p.30) 


e Lee Valley 
4” Locking Casters... . 00K20.01 
Reversing Hinges..... 00H37.50 
T R T aan 00N01.31 
22° Full-Ext. Slides ... 02K30.22 


e Rockler 
7” Quick-Release Vise .... 37375 


e McMaster-Carr 
Surface-Mount Hinges. .1798A25 


SP Gti fen peratnets 84 8342K31 
stay OWNER TD, poe ee oe 7361K48 
Adjustable Handle ..... 6305K28 


e Woodworker’s Hardware 
Surface-Mount Hinges. ..LAXX1 


Magnel Catches meme A09793 
e Reid Supply 

COCHICH Teea T TES-20 

PL HAAI So pe 8 KHO-10 


TABLE LEGS (p.40) 


e Woodcraft 
Lock Miter Bil onerar 828790 


RUST INHIBITORS (p.48) 
You'll find a variety of VCI and 
silica gel products at Rockler, 
Brownells, Woodcraft, The Rust 
Store, Zerust, and Zorb-It. 


on DVD 


Go to Woodsmith.com 
or Call 1-800-444-7527 Today to Order Yours! 


ol 


MAIL 
ORDER 
SOURCES 


Woodsmith Store 
800-444-7527 


Rockler 
800-279-4441 
rockler.com 


Brownells 
800-741-0015 
brownells.com 


Lee Valley 
800-871-8158 
leevalley.com 


McMaster-Carr 
630-600-3600 
mcmaster.com 


Reid Supply 
800-253-0421 
reidsupply.com 


The Rust Store 
877-256-9301 
theruststore.com 


Woodcraft 
800-225-1153 
woodcraft.com 


Woodpeckers 
800-752-0725 
woodpeck.com 


Woodworker’s Hardware 
800-383-0130 
wwhardware.com 


Zerust 
866-293-7878 
zerustproducts.com 


Zorb-It 
225-644-7947 
zorb-it.com 


— fromthe 





Make better use of your shop space 
by replacing your existing table saw wing 
with this combination router table/sanding 

station extension. You'll find complete 
plans starting on page 16. 


Both compact and mobile, this 
workcenter offers the ultimate in 
versatility. Set up for use (see front 
cover), it provides a large worksurface 
and easy access to all your tools. 
Detailed instructions start on page 30. 
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